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Get the “Promotion of the Month”, International’s 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, = receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you 

















Y” Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
*‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


Mnternational 


PILLING COMPANY 





“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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» Colorful curtains for 
bedroom or kitchen. 


2. An attractive skirt for 
dressing table. 


3. Bright prints for attractive 
pillow slips, 





¥ r " 4. Perfect for children's dresses. 
Because CHASE uses only quality materials in 


5. Pretty Prints are ideal for house 


° . dresses or formals, 
fast colors for its Pretty Print Bags, customers are assured 


> 


Tea party aprons are easy to make. 
many years of use from the attractive patterns. 


_ 


Attractive kitchen towels cost less. 


For a premium package and repeat sales, use CHASE Pretty Print Bags. 8 


+ Place mats, doilies, table 
cloths—easily made. 


Your CHASE representative can give you all of the details. 


= err 


_ CHASE Bac COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES orFices 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
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118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 























| “ JENNISON Flours |~ 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. = ¢ 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) u \ : @ e 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager z se es JT / > 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager = or ’ W j JENNISON Co 
Be * e ® 
FOREIGN OFFICE , 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager MAin 8637 
WASHINGTON OFFICE MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 





JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or The SEA IN SURANCE CO.., Ltd. 


U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 











- to other ee ae copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class See eee 
atter at the Minneapolis Post ce. Change of Address—Readers ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS . 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
future by tvo weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to United States M es 
advise of this change. Policies of this Company med ales managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texes San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 
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Jones-Hetrre_saTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
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“Remember what I told you about criticizing Wilson’s French bread?” 











Maybe the gripe’s legit . .. maybe Wilson didn’t use Russell-Miller 
flour. Unfortunately, the boys around the shop won’t be the 
only ones who’ll notice the difference . . . customers, too, catch 
on—fast. For quality, dependability, uniformity, there’s nothing 
can beat Russell-Miller’s complete line of flours. Ask your jobber 
or Russell-Miller representative. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Put Your Flour in the Shelf Package that says: 








Delfasea! — 


BC1S 





] 
_ Bemis CONSUMER-SIZE 
Paper Bags 


with the crispest, brightest printing 
your brand ever had \ 


Your brand SINGS... it gets EXTRA i 
/ selling power . . . when it’s on a Bemis 
Consumer-size Paper Bag. No other bag-maker 

can beat—and few, if any, can equal— 

our high fidelity to detail and color. Ask 

your Bemis Man for the complete story. 


One of these is the winner you need... 





et Bemis 
f : Flexi-Carton 
‘AN 
Toe your re N 
BAG fe * \ our 
+ BAG? . © A >. 
om | iS i 4 gy 
=, ' and ee & 0 
Be 3) your 5 snan | 
General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. §) a NY 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities y BRAND | 
N 
Bemis | Bemis 
Deltaseal S ae Cellophane 
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Practical ways you 
can help our schools! 


Free booklet shows how you can 
help your child get the best edu- 
cation possible. Practical ex- 
planation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have 
to answer this school year. With more children than 
ever before starting to school, many communities are 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
facilities rob the future citizens-of our community 
of the education so necessary to a strong and vital 








Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








America? It’s up to you! The education of our young- pa on Mp =a — Can 
sters is in your hands! 
Name 
In cooperation with the National Address 
Citizens Commission for the Public City. Zone___State 














Schools and The Advertising Council. 











Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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A SUPERIOR FANCYSSHORT PATENT SPRING WHEAT F 








Makes appetizing, fine- 
textured, silky loaves 
with a brilliant white 
crumb color. 






Gives your baked goods 
that delicious flavor, 
taste and aroma that 
brings customers back 
again and again. 





BLEACHED - UNENRICHED 


@ENERAL OFriceg OEE MILLI 


‘MINNEA 
. PoLs MINNESOTA 


oF 


, Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Daily Average Flour Output Drops 


U.S. AVERAGE FOR NOVEMBER 
ESTIMATED AT 932,500 SACKS 





Month’s Total down 12°, from October, Daily Average 
Off 3.2°, November Average Also Shows De- 


crease from Figure for a Year Earlier 





U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
18,650,000 sacks during November, 


The Northwestern Miller estimates. 


Output averaged 932,500 sacks a day 
for the 20-working-day month. 

Total November production was 
down 12% from the October output 
of 21,203,500 sacks. On a daily aver- 
age basis, November production was 
off 3.2% from October, when the 
average was 963,800 sacks. The dif- 
ference in percentages is explained 
by the fact that November has two 
less working days than October 

Compared with a year earlier, total 
November production was up about 
1%. The total for that month last 
year was 18,474,000 sacks. However, 
on a daily average basis, November 
output this year was down 4.3% from 
a year earlier. The average for No- 
vember, 1952, was 974,000 sacks. 
Again, the difference in percentages 
is explained by a difference in num- 
ber of working days. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of November flour production of 18,- 
650,000 sacks is derived from reports 
received from mills in the principal 
production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 73% of total U.S. output. 

Mills which report production fig- 
ures to the Miller accounted for out- 
put of 13,558,800 sacks during No- 
vember. That figure was adjusted to 
reflect 100% of U.S. production, with 
the resultant estimate of 18,650,000 
sacks. The daily average of 932,500 
sacks was obtained by dividing the 
calendar month total by 20, the num- 
ber of working days in the month. 
October had 22 working days 

Most Show Decrease 

Most of the production centers and 
regions showed some percentage de- 
crease in daily average output in 
November as compared with October. 

Among the “Big Three’ milling 
centers, Minneapolis and Kansas City 
showed a decrease, while Buffalo 
showed a gain. 


Daily average output in Buffalo 
was up 2,600 sacks, or 2.3%, to 115,- 
000 sacks in November; the October 
average was 112,400 sacks. Minne- 


apolis production on a daily average 
basis was down 2,200 sacks, or 3.9%, 
to 53,200 sacks; the October average 
was 55,400 sacks. Kansas City’s daily 
average was down 1,900 sacks to 53,- 
900 sacks, for a decrease of 3.4%: the 
October average was 55,800 sacks. 

The daily average production of in- 
terior Northwest mills which report 
production statistics to The North- 
western Miller showed a slight in- 
crease in November. This average 
was 98,000 sacks, up less than 1% 
from the October figure of 97,600 
sacks 

For the Northwest as a whole 
Minneapolis plus the interior mills 
reporting to the Miller—the daily 
average in November was 151,200 
sacks, which represents a decrease of 


2% from the October figure of 153,- 
000 sacks. 

Mills in the interior southwest 
group reporting to the Miller showed 
an average production of 192.600 
sacks in November. This represents 
a decrease of 3.3% from the October 
average of 199,300 sacks. 

For the Southwest as a whole 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—daily average 
production in November was off 3.4% 
from October. The November aver- 
age for this group was 246,500 sacks, 
compared with the October average 
of 255,100 sacks. 

Mills in the North Pacific Coast 
area which report production figures 
to the Miller had a daily average out- 
put of 55,900 sacks in November, or 
3.4% less than the October average 
of 57,900 sacks. 

Seattle-Tacoma, with an average 
of 35,400 sacks in November, showed 
a decrease of 5.1% from the October 
average of 37,300 sacks. Portland had 
an average of 11,500 sacks in Novem- 
ber, or 1.7% less than the October 
figure of 11,700 sacks. Interior mills 
in the area which report to The 
Northwestern Miller had an average 
output of 9,000 sacks, up 1.1% from 
the October average of 8,900 sacks. 

In the central and southeastern 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR NOVEMBER, 1953 


: (Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100°, of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 73°, of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


BUFFALO 
ret 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST ........ 
Seattle-Tacoma 
NII eee ln re ns 5.8 ars 
Interior North Pacific 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. . 


TOTAISA ..... ee ee 
Percent Gf TD. Fate occcccsccnsas 

ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S... 

AVERAGE PER DAY ..........- 


Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1953 1953 1952 
2,300,900 2,473,500 2,091 800 
1,064,800 1,217,900 1,195,300 


1,960,800 2,147,600 1,889,500 


3,084 800 
1,204 000 
3,851,500 





3,025,600 
1,078,600 
3,852,600 


3,365,500 
1,228 000 
4 384,500 





5,055,500 











4 931,200 5,612,500 
708,900 821.100 706,200 
229,300 257,500 248,700 
180,800 195,600 158,300 
1,119,000 1 274,100 1,113,200 
2,182,000 2,710,700 2,288,700 
13,558,800 15,436,200 13,633,500 

72.7 72.8 73.8 

18,650,000 21,203,500 18,474,000 
932,500 963,800 974,000 





states, mills reporting output figures 
to the Miller showed a daily average 
production of 109,100 sacks in No- 
vember, which represents a decrease 
of 11.4% from the October average 
of 123,200 sacks. 

Complete data for all reporting 
sections are contained in the accom- 
panying table. The daily average 
trend for the calendar year is illus- 
trated in the chart below. 





BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


King Midas Chorus 
to Present Program 
MINNEAPOLIS——-The King Midas 
Choristers, directed by Mel Mc- 
Laughlin, will present a program of 


Christmas music on the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange trading floor at 1:30 
p.m., Dec. 23. The King Midas con- 
cert has been a holiday season fea- 
ture for a number of years past. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CLYDE ARNOLD JOINS 
BIRDSEY FLOUR MILLS 


MACON, GA.—-Clyde O. Arnold has 
been named production manager of 
the Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, Ga., 
it was announced recently 

Mr. Arnold has recently been asso- 
ciated with the Standard Milling Co. 
as general superintendent, and will 
move to Macon from Buffalo. He pre- 
viously was with the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver. 





U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT DOWN—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during November 


averaged 932,500 


sacks daily, according to an estimate made by The North- the Miller. The 


western Miller. That figure is based on reports received 
from mills which account for approximately 73% of 


nation’s total output. It represents a decrease of 3.2% 
from the October average of 963,800 sacks reported by 
chart also shows that the November 
average was down from a year earlier, when the average 
output was 974,000 sacks. 
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SALES UNDER NEW SUBSIDY 
PROGRAM OFF TO SLOW START 





Several Transactions Reported Pending; Total Business 
Under Program Not Expected to Be Large; 
Problems Encountered 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Thus far under 
the “twin subsidy’ arrangement of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
the International Wheat Agreement 
account continues to reflect export 
business while the companion account 
has yet to produce any trade volume. 

However, the test of the few days 
of the new program —which went into 
effect for wheat Dec. 8 and for flour 
Dec. 10—is not a good measure of 
performance or utility of the pay- 
ment allowance on Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat stocks offered for export 
sale. 

USDA officials handling the export 
subsidy allowance outside wheat pact 
quotas report that one small bulk 
wheat parcel was sold on the West 
Coast and several deals are pending 
for wheat flour sales and may be 
concluded within this week. 


Subsidies Identical 

As far as bulk wheat exports are 
concerned the new subsidy provides 
no greater inducements at this time 
than sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement subsidy since both 
subsidies are the same. For some 
time it may be expected that IWA 
sales will dominate export business 
for bulk grain since nations buying 
under the export subsidy payment 

non-IWA quotas—-will have to cer- 
tify that such purchases will be over 
and above their IWA quota commit- 
ments. 

That same condition exists for 
wheat flour exports, with this one 
major qualification. The U.K. terri- 
torial market is now open to the 
U.S. mills. When the U.K. dropped 
out of the wheat pact these flour 
markets were lost to the U.S. miil- 
ing industry since they could not 
compete with Canadian mills obtain- 
ing wheat under the Canadian Class 
2 price. 

Before brisk business can be de- 
veloped under the export suUsidy al- 
lowance several technical details 


must be reconciled and the routine 
of CCC field offices refined. Officials 
here say that there has been sur- 
prisingly little friction thus far, and 
the machinery should be running in 
high gear within a week or ten days. 

One of the problems involved in 
sales of wheat flour under the sub- 
sidy payment is that of swapping 
wheat stocks with CCC. It adds an- 
other factor in the computation of 
the transfer of CCC stocks to the 
mill selling flour for export. It is not 
an obstacle but rather a new feature 
which has to be studied by the U.S. 
flour exporter. 


Not Much Expected 

Government officials still feel that 
the new export subsidy incentive will 
not develop much more than _ be- 
tween 15 to 20 million bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour for export 
this year. Chief sources of this ad- 
ditional business would be from the 
Latin American flour buying nations 
over and above their IWA quotas, 
the ‘business now open from U.K. 
territorial possessions and Indonesi- 
an flour business. Japan is counted 
on as a buyer of bulk wheat in ad- 
dition to its IWA quota this year. 

On balance, however, U.S. experts 
conservatively estimate expected new 
business to be held to a 20 million 
bushel maximum unless the U.K. 
comes into the U.S. market. 

One official expressed confidence 
that within two months the U.K. 
would be buying U.S. wheat under 
the export subsidy allowance on CCC 
stocks. If the U.K. buying should 
develop on a major scale it is con- 
ceded that exports under this ar- 
rangement could exceed the 20 mil- 
lion maximum level now forecast. 

How long Canada would stand still 
and let the U.S. grab this market 
is a matter of conjecture. In previ- 
ous years under the wheat pact the 
U.K. has purchased substantial quan- 
tities of wheat and wheat flour in the 
U.S., but part of this buying was 
mandatory as it was financed by the 
U.S. economic aid programs. 





Canadians Express Views on 


New U.S. Wheat Subsidy Plan 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 
TORONTO--Canadian government 
officials have declared that, in their 
opinion, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s new policy of subsidizing 
wheat and flour sales outside the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement does 
not herald a plan for the wholesale 
dumping of Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks throughout the world. 
Spokesmen have pointed out that 
it is in the best interests of both coun- 
tries to refrain from indulging in any 
scheme that would be equivalent to 
unloading stocks at firesale prices. 
Suggestions have been made that of- 
ficials of both administrations have 
been working closely together in 
evolving the new program and that 
care has been taken not to infringe 
on Canadian interests. 
Certain sections of 


the trade in 








Canada do not go along with the 
view that all is sweetness and light 
in the competitive wheat and flour 
world. They see the move as having 
but one object—to break into markets 
where Canada has hitherto had an 
edge. In this respect fears have been 
expressed at the dangers confronting 
the Canadian Wheat Board, as sole 
wheat seller, and the millers, as 
flour sellers. 

As far as the mills are concerned 
the existence of a 10% ad valorem 
tariff on U.S. or any non-common- 
wealth flour entering the U.K., from 
which Canadian supplies are exempt- 
ed under the terms of Imperial Pref- 
erence, will still give them a slight 
edge. In the other commonwealth 
markets and particularly in the Brit- 
ish West Indies, however, the tariff 
advantage is not as pronounced, and 
it is there that U.S. competition could 





be keenest and most dangerous. 

Providing a modicum of comfort 
for Canadians, official and unofficial, 
is the suggestion that CCC stocks do 
not include a great deal of hard 
spring wheat varieties capable of 
competing with high grade Canadian 
wheat. Much of the CCC stock, it is 
understood in Canadian trade circles, 
consists of soft winter grades of a 
type not needed for the British bread 
flour grist. 

Canadian officials do not believe 
that the British millers will change 
their buying habits in order to save 
a few dollars by taking more of the 
cheaper U.S. soft grades. In times of 
stress—during the war when shipping 
space had to be conserved and im- 
mediately after the war when the 
country’s economic position was un- 
sound—the British were willing to 
accept a reduction in the quality of 
the flour and the bread available to 
them. Conditions are now better, and 
the government is currently empha- 
sizing the freedom it has brought to 
the grain and flour trades. Only gov- 
ernment regulation could force the 
deterioration .of flour and bread 
quality right now, observers believe. 
And the government is not likely to 
interfere, they add. 

The new U.S. policy could provide 
stiffer competition for Ontario win- 
ter wheat and winter wheat flour, for 
which there has been a ready sale in 
recent months, but this does not rep- 
resent a big proportion of Canada’s 
total sales to the U.K. market. 

Australia, a major producer of soft 
wheat and soft wheat flour, will feel 
the sharp edge of American competi- 
tion more keenly than Canada, trade 
observers believe. 

As far as public comment is con- 
cerned, calls have been made by news- 
paper writers for immediate action 
on the part of the Canadian govern- 
ment and wheat board in order to 
insure that the valuable British mar- 
ket is retained for Canada. One com- 
mentator stated, ‘(Canada has estab- 
lished a market in the U.K. on the 
basis of quality. Recently some emi- 
nently proper price concessions have 
been made to hold that market. There 
is, therefore, good reason for extend- 
ing those price concessions in order 
to keep the market intact.” 

The writer continued, ‘We are not 
under any obligation to observe the 
niceties of trade practice until Britain 
has obtained all of the flour she 
wants, on terms which will continue 
to make the 10% preferential tariff 
effective, regardless of cut rate prices 
offered by Washington. The tem- 
porary cost to Canada of meeting this 
situation is negligible in comparison 
with the ultimate advantages to be 
gained by holding a market which is 
predisposed in our favor—in spite of 
some rough usage in the early post- 
war years.” 
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SIX APPOINTED TO MNF 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation announces that six millers 
have been appointed to the federation 
nominating committee. They will 
select one or more candidates for the 
office of president of the federation 
for the term beginning next May. 

Members of the committee are: 
Earl F. Cross, chairman, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas: L. O. 
Bracy, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich.; G. E. Kelley, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn.; J. H. Rath- 
bone, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas; Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash.. 
and D. H. Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago. 
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Federation Report 
Shows Improvement 
in Mill Operations 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation’s latest report on mill 
operations showed that mills report- 
ing for the third quarter of 1953 
operated at 98.2% of capacity. 

This is based on five days’ opera- 
tions each week, so the reporting 
mills averaged almost a full five days’ 
running time in the third quarter. 

As a comparison, the MNF noted, 
the mills reporting in this survey in 
the third quarter of 1952 operated 
at an average of only 93% of ca- 
pacity. Thus, there was an increase 
of 5.2 percentage points in this year’s 
third quarter operating rate as com- 
pared with the same quarter in 1952. 
The improvement in running time 
was equal to about six hours a week. 

The MNF said that the improve- 
ment was a result primarily of the 
shutting down of considerable milling 
capacity during the year. 

Also of significance in indicating a 
better balance between demand and 
supply in flour markets were figures 
in the report on volume of sales dur- 
ing the quarter and unfilled orders on 
the books at the close of the period, 
the MNF said. Both were unusually 
low in comparison with correspond- 
ing dates in past years, the federa- 
tion explained, and seemed to indi- 
cate a willingness on the part of mills 
to hold to a more conservative selling 
policy. 
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100 ON HAND FOR CHICAGO 
SUPERINTENDENTS SMOKER 


CHICAGO—More than 100 mem- 
bers and guests of the Chicago chap- 
ter of the Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents attended the 
annual smoker at the Morrison Hotel 
the evening of Dec. 5. 

The general chairmen of the event, 
Rex Yocum, Seedburo Equipment Co., 
and Andrew Crow, Crow Chemical 
Co., were roundly applauded for the 
planning which made the event a big 
success. A _ dinner, entertainment, 
cards and good fellowship occupied 
the evening. Sid Cole, Industrial 
Erectors, Inc., acted as master of 
ceremonies. Music was furnished by 
a combo from the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., composed of Steve Kille- 
brew, Rodney Dodds and Gordon Bar- 
tage. 

This was the seventh annual associ- 
ates night and was sponsored by 41 
allied trades firms. Serving as com- 
mittee chairmen were: Irwin Cohen, 
Western Burlap Bag Co.; Andrew 
Kaminski, Hamilton Rubber Co., Ir- 
vin Evins, Adar Supply & Chemical 
Co.; Frank Vytlacil, The Day Co., 
and Charles P. Molcar, Amercoat 
Corp. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION 

PITTSBURGH — The Christmas 
party of the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania was preceded 
by the annual election of officers. Mrs. 
Laura Mae Mantsch, Blue Bonnet 
Bakery, Brookline, was elected presi- 
dent; Mrs. Margaret Maseizik, Pure 
Food Bakery, New Castle, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Marian Cronemiller, Tetley 
Tea, secretary; Mrs. Violet Hausman, 
Snyder Donuts, treasurer; Mrs. Alma 
Mandl, Mandl Bakery, historian. The 
next meeting was set for Jan. 6. 
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Kansas City 
Board of Trade 
Nominations Set 


KANSAS CITY Nominations for 
president, vice president, directors of 
the board, directors of the clearing 
house and members of the arbitration 
committee were posted on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade Dec. 14. Running 
for president are Ray E. Larson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., current first vice 
president of the board, and E. C. 
Hoebel, Hart - Bartlett - Sturtevant 
Grain Co. The election will be held 
Jan. 5. 

Mr. Hoebel’s name_ subsequently 
was withdrawn and, in aceordance 
with custom, Mr. Larson's nomination 
was tantamount to election as presi- 
dent of the exchange. Moving up to 
the office of first vice president to 
succeed Mr. Larson is George A. Kub- 
lin, Continental Grain Co. Nominated 
for the post of second vice president 
are Ken S. Hart, Hart Grain Co., and 
John Ronan, B. C. Christopher & Co. 
This race is the most important in the 
election since it selects an officer who 
eventually will be president of the 
board. 

Six directors will be chosen from 
the following 12 men nominated: J. J. 
Wolcott, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.; 
Sterling Masters, Masters-Kelly 
Grain Co.; Tanner Stephenson, Check- 
erboard Elevator Co.; W. F. Malloy, 
Bunge Corp.; J. W. Rockwell, Cargill, 
Inc.; William Sudduth, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co.; R. P. Harbord, 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; Stanley Cro- 
nin, Rocky Mountain Grain & Com- 
mission Co.; Aaron Davis, Davis-Hunt 
Grain Co.; Wayne A. Forcade, Mid- 
Continent Grain Co.; R. Hugh Uhl- 
mann, Standard Milling Co., and L. J. 
Byrne, Jr., Klecan Grain Co. 

Eight members have been nomi- 
nated for four positions on the direc- 
torate of the grain clearing house: 
Elmo F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co.; W. B. Young, Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc.; J. F. Leahy, Clay- 
Leahy Grain Co.; John Dunn, Norris 
Grain Co.; E. R. Jessen, Uhlmann 
Grain Co.; F. W. Bartlett, Jr., Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.; J. C. 
Brackett, J. C. Brackett Grain Co., 
and F. J. Fitzpatrick, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co. 

From the following list of nomina- 
tions, five members will be selected 
for the arbitration committee: H. K. 
Hursley, Hursley Grain Co.; Bruce 
Cottier, Hart - Bartlett - Sturtevant 
Grain Co.; C. J. Gundelfinger, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.; P. E. Bowers, 
Interstate Grain Corp.; John Johntz, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.; Phil A. 
Thomason, Root Grain Co.; Stanley 
Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co.; 
M. D. Hartnett, Continental Grain 
Co.; J. W. Whitacre, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., and W. C. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
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BLEIER TESTIMONIAL 
DRAWS LARGE TURNOUT 


NEW YORK—A generous response 
for the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies was received from the record 
crowd of bakers and allied industry 
members at the annual dinner Dec. 
10 at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. The 
dinner itself was a testimonial to 
William D. Bleier in recognition of 
his many years of service to the in- 
dustries and the plaque commemorat- 
ing it was presented by Emil H. Fink, 
Fink Baking Co. 

Saul H. Yeager, National Yeast 
Corp., division chairman, presided and 
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an interesting feature was the dra- 
matic portrayal of the history of the 
federation, written by Mrs. David M. 
Levitt, wife of David M. Levitt, 
Doughnut Corporation of America. 
The presentation, narrated by Mrs. 
Levitt, featured several members of 
the industry in leading roles. They 
included S. R. Strisik, S. R. Strisik 
Co., Ine.; Arthur Levy, Joe Lowe 
Corp.; Moe Gertner and Max Krel- 
stein, vice president of the Interna- 
tional Candy & Cake Bakers Union. 
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KROGER SALES STEADY 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the 12th 4-week period 
ended Nov. 28, 1953, totaled $82,963,- 
187, a decrease of 1% from sales of 
$83,849,937 for the corresponding 4- 
week period a year ago. Cumulative 
sales for the first 12 periods of 1953 
totaled $971,941,110, a 1% increase 
over sales of $966,566,368 for the 
same 12 periods in 1952. Average 
number of Kroger stores in operation 
during the period was 1 826, compared 
with 1,895 during the same 1952 pe- 
riod, a decrease of 4%. 











John R. Murray 


JOHN MURRAY IN CHARGE 
OF QUAKER OATS BUYING 


CHICAGO—John R. Murray has 
been elected vice president in charge 
of grain and ingredient purchasing 
for the Quaker Oats Co. 

Mr. Murray, who started as a coun- 
try elevator helper at Saskatoon, 
Sask., in 1929, has been manager of 
Quaker Oats’ grain department since 
1943. In his new post, he will oversee 
the purchase of some $80 million 
worth of grain and feed ingredients 
annually. He returned to Chicago 
from Canada in 1937. 

Active in civic and industry affairs, 
Mr. Murray is currently first vice 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council. He is a mem- 
ber of the 17-man Grain Sanitation 
Advisory Committee appointed by 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, and Oveta Culp Hobby, sec- 
retary of health, education and wel- 
fare. 

He is also a director of the St. 
Charles (Ill.) Manufacturing Co. 
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HAGAMAN NAME CHANGE 

ALBANY, N.Y.—A Hagaman Co., 
Albany, N.Y., announced it has 
changed its name to Hagaman Bak- 
ers, Inc. 
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VETERAN DISTRIBUTOR HONORED—Wilson P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York (center), was presented with a certificate naming him 
an honorary life member of the New York Association of Flour Distributors 
at a recent meeting of the group. On the left is Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., president of the NYAFD, and on the right is Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc., New York, president of the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, who made the presentation. Mr. Tanner, who has been active in 
the flour business for more than 50 years, has served as president of both the 
local and national groups, chairman of the board of the NAFD and chairman 
of its trade practices and legislation and governmental regulations committees. 
Stories on Mr. Tanner and this latest honor appeared on page 16, The North- 


western Miller, Dec. 8, 19538. 





Arnold Milling Sold to Farmers 
Co-op Union; Mill to Be Closed 


STERLING, KANSAS The Ar- 
nold Milling Co. of Sterling has been 
sold to the Farmers Cooperative Un- 
ion, which will operate the grain 
storage facilities but not the flour 
mill. The transaction involved pur- 
chase of the capital stock of the 
milling firm, the physical assets of 
which were valued at $430,000. 

Announcement of the sale was 
made here by J. H. Rathbone, presi- 
dent of the milling company. It will 
become effective Jan. 31. Mr. Rath- 
bone said that the milling firm would 
finish its production runs about Jan. 
z: 

The Arnold properties include a 
flour mill of 2,800 sacks daily capac- 
ity and grain storage facilities for 
one million bushels. One of the most 
modern plants in the country, the 
mill was enlarged and storage capac- 
ity doubled a few years ago. The 
present plant was built in 1919. 


Interested in Elevator 

Willard Humphreys, manager of 
the cooperative, said the Farmers 
Union was primarily interested in the 
grain elevator and the office building. 
The cooperative now operates stor- 
age facilities with a capacity of 350,- 
000 bu. 

Six months ago the cooperative de- 
cided to launch an expansion pro- 
gram, and capitalization was _in- 
creased toward that end. Later over- 
tures were made toward purchasing 
the Arnold Milling Co. and that 
transaction had been pending several 
weeks. 

Mr. Humphreys said an_ effort 
would be made to sell the mill ma- 


‘ chinery to a firm which would use 


the equipment to produce formula 
feeds. This transaction is still in the 
making, he indicated. 

Mr. Rathbone became head of the 
Arnold firm in 1946, when he and 
several associates in the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, bought the con- 


trolling interest from A. L. Jacobson, 
the Arnold heirs and others. Mr. 
Rathbone has not announced any 
plans for the future 


The history of the Arnold Milling 
Co. goes back to the early 1870's 
when the original frame building was 
built on the present site by the 
founder, Henry J. Arnold. For a long 
period the mill operated at a profit 
under ownership of the Arnold fami- 
ly, but later experienced difficulties, 
was reorganized and ultimately came 
under other ownership and changing 
management. For a number of years 
A. L. Jacobson was general manager 
of the company and in 1936 was 
elected president of the firm, con- 
tinuing in that capacity until 1945. 
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PLANS BEING MADE FOR 
AOM DISTRICT 4 MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — Program plans 
are now being worked out for a meet- 
ing of District No. 4 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, to be held 
Jan. 16 at the Nicollet Hotel in Min- 
neapolis. 

The meeting will open with a lunch- 
eon at noon, followed by a_ busines: 
session. The millers will then sepa- 
rate into four groups, and each group 
will hear each of four presentations 
on various subjects, with the speak- 
ers moving from one room to an- 
other. Jack Perkins, General Mills 
Inc., program chairman, explained 
that in that way everyone present 
will hear all of the information pre- 
sented. 

Each speaker will talk about 20 
minutes and there will be 10 minutes 
of open discussion following each 
presentation. Division of the mem- 
bers into small groups is expected 
to result in easier discussion. 

The meeting is being held in the 
afternoon so that more persons will 
be able to attend. 
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WASHINGTON A further ad- 
vance in wheat prices, with minor 
interruptions, is forecast by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in its 
current Wheat Situation report. 

“The total quantity owned bf the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and under 
loan and purchase agreement is like- 
ly to be so large that quantities avail- 
able in the market may be short 
of requirements for domestic use 
and exports,” USDA says. ‘Accord- 
ingly, prices are expected to ad- 
vance to above loan levels, which 
would encourage farmers to sell 
wheat covered by purchase agree- 
ments, and to redeem and sell wheat 
under loan.” 

Wheat prices, USDA notes, are 
still generally below the loan level 
after allowing for storage charges. 
However, some high protein hard 
winter and spring wheats are above 
the net loan, and the price of hard 
amber durum is substantially above 
the loan level. Wheat price advances 
since late September have averaged 
5@20¢ bu. 

1954 Acreage 

Concerning 1954 supplies, USDA 
says it is likely that the national 
acreage allotment of 62 million acres 
will be exceeded slightly as a result 
of increased planting by some small 
producers who are not interested in 
taking advantage of the support pro- 
grams. Farmers can plant up to 15 
acres without being affected by mar- 
keting quotas. 

The first estimate of winter wheat 
production for 1954 will be issued 
Dec. 21. 
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USDA Predicts Wheat Advance 
on Basis of Large Loan Tie-Up 


The U.S. wheat supply for the 
marketing year beginning July 1, 
1953, is estimated at 1,730 million 
bushels. This consists of the carry- 
over July 1, 1953, of 562 million 
bushels, the crop estimated as of 
Nov. 1 at 1,163 million, and imports 
of possibly 5 million bushels, mostly 
of feeding quality grain. This would 
be 8% above the previous record of 
1,601 million bushels in 1942-43. Do- 
mestic disappearance for 1953-54 is 
estimated at about 700 million bush- 
els. With total supplies estimated at 
1,730 million bushels, this would 
leave 1,030 million bushels for ex- 
port in the marketing year and car- 
ryover July 1, 1954. 

Exports July through November 
totaled about 90 million bushels, 
which included about 23 million bush- 
els to Pakistan of the 26 million 
bushels currently programmed for 
that country under the Emergency 
Assistance Act. The rate of exports 
so far this year indicates that ex- 
ports for the 1953-54 marketing year 
will be substantially below the 317 
million bushels exported in 1952-53, 
USDA says. 

It is possible, USDA says, that 
about the same quantity of wheat 
will be placed under support this 
year as last year, when 460 mil- 
lion bushels went under support, even 
though the crop is 10% smaller. 
Through Oct. 15 about 350 million 
bushels had been put under support. 
This compares with 312 million on 
the same date last year. Farmers 
have until Jan. 31 to take advantage 
of the program. 

In mid-November CCC owned 427 


million bushels of wheat from pre- 
vious harvests. Construction of new 
elevator storage facilities under a 
recently announced occupancy guar- 
antee program will lend effective- 
ness to the support program, USDA 
points out. 

“With 777 million bushels already 
in the CCC inventory or under loan 
or purchase agreement, the ‘free’ 
market supply for 1953-54 is down 
to 953 million bushels,” the report 
says. “This is not enough to pro- 
vide for approximately one billion 
bushels needed for domestic disap- 
pearance, exports and _ operating 
stocks at the year’s end to take care 
of mill inventories, transit supplies, 
etc.” 

World wheat production this year 
is forecast by the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service at about 7 billion bush- 
els, 4% below the record crop in 
1952, but 20% above the 1945-49 
average. The decline from a year 


_ ago is accounted for mainly by small- 


er crops in the principal exporting 
countries—the U.S., Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia. The 1953 wheat 
crop of nearly 1.3 billion bushels 
in western Europe—the main world 
deficit area—is above a year ago, 
and exceeds the 1945-49 postwar av- 
erage by about 325 million bushels. 

Although production is down in 
the principal exporting countries, 
carryover in these countries totaled 
over 1.2 billion bushels—almost dou- 
ble the level of July 1, 1952. In 
North America, the total supply for 
the U.S. is a record and that of 
Canada a near-record. 





Canada Agrees to Limit Shipments 
of Oats Into U.S. to 23 Million Bu. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—-Acting very much 
the part of a good neighbor, the 
Canadian government this week took 
the U.S. administration off an em- 
barrassing hook when it voluntarily 
agreed to limit shipments of oats into 
the U.S. to 23 million bushels during 
the period of Dec. 10, 1953-Sept. 30, 
1954. 

The voluntary Canadian action 
stipulating this temporary limitation 
on oats shipments to the U.S. con- 
forms to U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture recommendations. USDA had 
originally sent to the President a pro- 
posal that oat imports be restricted 
to 23 million bushels for the balance 
of the crop year from all sources and 
that previous imports not be credited 
against the recommended import 
limit. 

In making this concession to the 
U.S. government, Canadian officials 
noted that they were taking this step 
voluntarily and that they did not con- 
strue it as implying any obligations 
on their part. In fact, the Canadian 
officials said that if oat imports from 
other sources expanded heavily, they 
would feel free to reopen their pres- 
ent temporary decision in light of 
changed conditions. 

In this connection, USDA officials 
reported that they expect heavy re- 
ceipts of oats from Argentina against 


commitments previously made. 

At the same time it was learned 
from responsible USDA officials that 
present stocks of Canadian oats 
amounting to an estimated 9 million 
bushels held in bond in U.S. ports, 
which were received prior to Dec. 10, 
1953, will not be charged against the 
23-million-bushel temporary shipment 
limitation of the Canadian govern- 
ment. 

USDA officials give emphasis to the 
phrase “limit shipments” as the key 
to administrative action on present 
stocks of Canadian oats held in bond 
within the U.S. 

Canadian embassy officials here 
were unable to clarify how their gov- 
ernment will determine the export 
quota, but they commented that in 
the past the Canadian government 
used the first-come, first-served basis 
rather than the historical pattern of 
export licensing used so frequently 
by the U.S. in the past. 

The Canadian action on oats is seen 
as eliminating the friction between 
the White House and Congress, where 
certain northwest Republican sena- 
tors have been demanding that the 
U.S. impose import controls on oats 
and also on barley and rye. They con- 
tended that imports of those grains 
were in such volume as to imperil the 
operations of domestic price support 
programs. 

It now remains to be seen whether 
the limitation on imports of Canadian 


oats will have the effect of pulling 
the domestic price of oats in the U.S. 
up to the price support level. 

It is entirely possible that the re- 
striction on Canadian oat exports 
may herald an advance in the domes- 
tic oat price, and consequently a dan- 
gerous and uncertain precedent may 
be established if one were to conclude 
that because of the Canadian action 
oat prices moved up to the support 
level. There are many other factors 
in the oat price which have been 
slowly taking shape —for example, 
the heavy impounding of oats in the 
1953 crop loan program plus the 
dumping of USDA oat stocks in the 
drouth relief program at the bargain 
price of 50¢ bu. 

For a number of years there has 
been a low import quota imposed on 
wheat imports; yet in those same 
years wheat has frequently been 
available in the U.S. market at some- 
what less than the price support level. 
Consequently it may be judged that 
import quotas alone do not decree a 
domestic price not less than support 
prices. However, the hazard in even 
the temporary Canadian action is 
that it may become a precedent freez- 
ing some level of oat import restric- 
tions into the U.S. 

Rye Imports 

Next on the trade barrier side of 
the ledger will be the Tariff Commis- 
sion hearings on rye imports. USDA 
has asked for import controls on rye 
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under provisions of Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, and the 
White House has forwarded those 
recommendations to the Tariff Com- 
mission. The commission has now an- 
nounced that it will start hearings 
on the subject on Jan. 12. The same 
basic issues are involved, and it is 
probable that the Tariff Commission 
will propose imposition of such con- 
trols and leave the final adjudication 
of the issue to the White House. 

tye is a relatively insignificant 
crop both here and in Canada, but it 
is a volatile political issue in certain 
northwestern -states. To paraphrase a 
great statement—never before has so 
inconsequential a crop caused so 
much international friction. 
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EXCHANGE APPLICANTS 
ST. LOUIS—Two applications have 
been filed for membership in the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis. The 
applicants are Peter L. Brees, Car- 
gill, Inc., and Kenneth H. Bitting, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 

Beane. 
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U.S. Sales Under 
Wheat Pact Total 
1,655,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
during the period Dec. 2-8, inclusive, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 1,655,000 bu. of wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against the 1953-54 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
239,914 sacks of flour (559,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 1,096,000 bu. 
wheat. Cumulative sales by the U.S. 
since the opening of quotas for the 
1953-54 year on June 30, 1953, total 
50,084,000 bu. (See table on page 26.) 

The importing countries principally 
involved in this week’s sales were the 
Vatican State, the Netherlands, Peru 
and Norway. The department also 
reported the status as of Dec. 4, of 
1953-54 quotas assigned to territories 
of member countries. 

The USDA Dec. 8 announced re- 
vised maximum price equivalents for 
Fast and Gulf Coast export after the 
close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River. The 
revised equivalents are effective with 
sales made after 3:30 p.m. e.s.t. Dec. 
8 and will remain in effect until fur- 
ther notice for the period of closed 
navigation. The increases in the price 
equivalents take account of (1) the 
increased costs during the winter 
months of moving the basic class of 
wheat, Manitoba Northern, from Fort 
William-Port Arthur, Canada, to East 
Coast ports for export, and (2) ocean 
freight rates which currently are in- 
dicated for the period of closed navi- 
gation. 

The maximum equivalent prices 
equal to $2.05 bu. for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern bulk wheat in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur, Canada, for ex- 
port after the close of navigation 
are as follows: East Coast bulk 
basis, f.o.b. vessel, all destinations, 
$2.30; Gulf Coast—-bulk basis, f.o.b. 
vessel, all destinations except Latin 
America and West Indies, $2.28; 
Latin America and West Indies, $2.30. 

The maximum price of $2.05 bu., 
bulk basis, in store West Coast ports 
is as specified in the renewed IWA. 

The department also announced 
the receipt of preliminary advice in- 
dicating that the Netherlands now 
authorizes the purchase of wheat un- 
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der the IWA by buyers other than 
the V.I.B. which heretofore was the 
designated sole buyer. It is under- 
stood that this involves the issuance 
of import licenses. Details will be re- 
leased as soon as received through 
Wheat Council channels. 


——BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST FEED GROUP 
WILL MARK ANNIVERSARY 


KANSAS CITY—The annual con- 
vention of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. which will be held in 
Kansas City Feb. 18-19 will mark the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the association. Reservation cards for 
the affair were mailed out this week 
to all members and associate mem- 
bers of the association, according to 
Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent. The cards are to be returned 
direct to the Hotel President, where 
the meeting will take place. 

The program and entertainment 
committees are working on special 
arrangements to commemorate the 
anniversary. One feature will be the 
lighting of 10 candles on a large 
birthday cake by each of the presi- 
dents who has served the association. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


E. J. Bell Wil 
Head USDA Export 
Grain Program 


WASHINGTON—Edward J sell, 
Pendleton, Ore., administrator of the 
Oregon Wheat Commission, will di- 
rect the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s program of expanding foreign 
markets for U.S. grains and grain 
products, it has been announced. 

Clayton E. Whipple, acting admin- 
istrator of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, said that Mr. Bell has been 
prominently identified with agricul- 
tural marketing work for the past 23 
years. He has had 17 years of service 
with the department, beginning in 
1930 with the Federal Farm Board 
where he headed cooperative market- 
ing work on grains. Later he held 
responsible economic and administra- 
tive positions with succeeding farm 
programs. Since 1947 he has been in 
charge of the work of the Oregon 
Wheat Commission, an agency of the 
state of Oregon directed at finding 
new markets for wheat and wheat 
products and expanding existing mar- 
kets and uses. 

On two recent occasions, Mr. Bell 
has taken leave from the commission 
to carry out special foreign assign- 
ments. In 1949-50 he spent four 
months as a member of a depart- 
ment of agriculture 3-man mission 
reporting on market potentials for 
American wheat and wheat flour in 
the Far East. In 1951-52, he spent one 
year in the Philippines as director of 
the Agricultural Division, Mutual Se- 
curity Administration. 

Mr. Bell's special responsibility will 
be to direct the foreign marketing 
work on wheat, rice and feed grains. 
The immediate objective will be to 
help create a more favorable environ- 
ment in foreign trade relationships 
so that our grains and grain products, 
through regular commercial channels, 
can compete more effectively and 
move more readily into world mar- 
kets 

Mr. Bell was born in Kingsville, 
Md. He received a B.S. degree in 
agronomy from Montana State Col- 
lege in 1925 and an MSS. degree in 
agricultural economics from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1929 
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Wallace & Tiernan, 
Novadel-Agene File 
Merger Certificate 


BELLEVILLE, N.J.—The Novadel- 
Agene Corp. and Wallace & Tiernan 
Co. have filed a merger certificate 
following the action of Delaware 
Chancery Court in vacating a pre- 
liminary injunction to bar the merger. 

The merger, effective the first of 
the year, will give each stockholder 
of both companies one share of com- 
mon stock of the new corporation, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., for each 
share of stock held in the former 
companies. Under the original plan, 
stockholders of Wallace & Tiernan 
would have received 1 1/10 shares of 
the surviving company for each share 
held. The 195,968 shares of Novadel- 
Agene owned by Wallace & Tiernan, 
constituting about 42% ownership, 
are being cancelled and retired. 

Novadel - Agene_ stockholders will 
receive a final dividend of 50¢ a share, 
payable Jan. 6, to record Dec. 24. 
Officials of the two companies stated 
that a 10% stock dividend will be 
declared early next year on the stock 
of the merged company. 

F. G. Merckel will be president of 
the combined firms, with M. F. Tier- 
nan as chairman of the board. R. M. 
Jackson will be vice president. All 
have been associated with the two 
firms. W. J. Orchard, general man- 
ager and president and director of 
Wallace & Tiernan Products, Inc., 
will remain as consultant to the new 
firm. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


100 CHICAGO PRODUCTION 
MEN ATTEND YULE PARTY 


CHICAGO-—-Close to 100 members 
and guests attended the annual 
Christmas Party of the Chicago Bak- 
ery Production Club held at the Civic 
Opera Bldg. the evening of Dec. 10. 
The program included fun and prizes 
for all. 

The allied trades members _ pro- 
vided egg nog and other beverages, 
table favors and prizes. Bingo was 
played to determine the winners of 
door prizes, which included hams. 
Presiding was Julius Prep, Airport 
Restaurant, Marshall Field & Co., 
president of the group. Assisting 
with the program were: Arthur H. 
Gardner, Standard Brands, Inc., pro- 
gram chairman; Raymond F. Malon- 
ey, Ekco Products Co., club secre- 
tary; and Charles Regan, Jr., Chi- 
cago Metallic Mfg. Co. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICIAL TO INVESTIGATE 
FROSTED WHEAT IMPORTS 


WASHINGTON—The_ government 
has taken action directed toward 
prosecution of grain dealers, mills 
and others who may have been in- 
volved in alleged violations in im- 
ports of Canadian frosted wheat and 
subsequent resale of flour or bulk 
wheat under U.S. subsidy payments. 

Last week the Department of Jus- 
tice appointed C. K. Richards as spe- 
cial assistant to the attorney general 
to investigate imports and exports of 
this wheat where allegedly illegal 
subsidy payments were received. The 
new special assistant has been or- 
dered to press criminal prosecution 
where alleged violations are uncov- 
ered. 

Mr. Richards was formerly a dep- 
uty attorney general of Texas and 
currently resides in Austin. 
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F. M. Carroll 


F. M. CARROLL NAMED TO 
MORTEN SALES POSITION 


DALLAS, TEXAS—F. M. Carroll 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for the Morten Milling Co., Dal- 
las, Lewis Schutts, sales manager of 
the milling firm, announced this week. 
Mr. Carroll will handle bakery flour 
sales in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
parts of Texas. 

Widely known in the South, Mr. 
Carroll has been in the flour industry 
for 20 years. A native Texan, he 
joined the Bluebonnett Flour Cor- 
poration, a Morten Milling Co. sub- 
sidiary, on Jan. 1, 1934, and was 
with that firm for 7% years. Mr. 
Carroll spent two years each with 
International Milling Co. and with 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 

For the past 812 years, he has been 
with Flour Mills of America, most 
recently as sales manager of Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills. 

Mr. Carroll is married and has one 
son; a high school senior. Mr. Carroll 
and his family will move to Texas 
shortly after the first of the year. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENTS 
SCHEDULE LADIES NIGHT 


CHICAGO--The Chicago Chapter 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents has set the evening 
of Jan. 16 for the annual Ladies’ 
Night Dinner and Dance. Coming 
on Saturday, the event will be held 
at the Beverly Country Club, located 
on the southwest corner of West 
87th St. and Western Ave. 

Music, food and entertainment fit 
for a queen are promised by the 
committees arranging for the occa- 
sion. They are Lincoln D. Scott, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Argo, IIL; 
Vincent Blum, Continental Grain Co., 
Chicago, and Rudy Skala, R. J. Skala 
Co., Chicago. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA REPORTS SALES 
OF CORN, OTHER GRAINS 


Sales of corn acquired under the 
price support program by the Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis offices of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service to- 
taled over half a million bushels for 
the second week of December. 

The Chicago office reported sales 
of 324,362 bu. corn, 4,421 bu. oats, 
5,776 bu. soybeans, 2,012 bu. wheat 
and 223 bu. flaxseed. Sales at Minne- 
apolis totaled 3,400 bu. wheat, 246,401 
bu corn, 31,087 bu. barley, 9,843 bu. 
oats, 294 bu. rye and 3,964 bu. flax. 
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CCC Oats Removed 
From Sales List 
for December 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced the removal of oats owned 
by Commodity Credit Corp. from the 
list of commodities available for do- 
mestic sale during December. 

USDA explained that oats were 
withdrawn from sale because the 
quantity owned by CCC had been al- 
lotted for use in the drouth emer- 
gency feed program. The Dec. 1 of- 
fering consisted of 200,000 bu. for sale 
at market prices for feed, basis in 
store. 

Previously USDA had announced 
that oats would no longer be avail- 
able at cut prices under the drouth 
program. USDA was to continue to 
furnish oats on the basis of drouth 
eligibiilty certificates which were out- 
standing, but the commodity was re- 
moved from further distribution be- 
cause of the dwindling supplies. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS GIVAUDIAN 

NEW YORK Hans P. Kessler, 
sales manager, Givaudian Flavors, 
Inc., New York, has announced the 
addition of Arthur G. Linde to the 
sales staff, to handle accounts in the 
New York-New Jersey area. Mr. 
Linde has been associated with the 
aromatic chemical, essential oil and 
flavor industry for the past eight 
years. 





———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


USDA Asks Mills 
to Make Offers on 
Flour for Bolivia 


WASHINGTON~— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week started 
the ball rolling on the Bolivian flour 
relief program when it requested of- 
fers from mills for conversion of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat stocks 
into 48,000 sacks of flour to be 
shipped from mills not later than 
Jan. 16, 1954. 

In its request for offers by the 
mills the USDA stated it would be 
prepared to deliver No. 2 hard winter 
wheat either in store at Kansas City 
or f.o.b. mill, with a minimum guar- 
anteed protein content of 12%. Tran- 
sit would be available from mills to 
Gulf ports. 

The flour which must be delivered 
to CCC for shipment to Bolvia is to 
be of 72% extraction, 11% protein 
and 13.5% moisture 

Containers are the standard usu- 
ally asked by the government in its 
procurement, 36 by 2.35 or 40 by 
2.11 osnaburgs or 36 by 285 or 40 by 
2.50 yard sheetings. 

In delivering wheat to mills the 
government is allowing 2.33 bu. of 
wheat equivalent to 100 Ib. flour, a 
ruling which the USDA considers to 
be on the liberal side. Millfeed is to 
be retained by the miller. 

Bids by mills must be postmarked 
not later than midnight of Dec. 16 
for acceptance not later than Dec. 2 
by USDA. USDA officials say it will 
take them this time to study this 
type of offers. 

This submission of requests for this 
quantity of flour is the first of five 
monthly requests which are to fol- 
low 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“HOLIDAY DULLNESS” AFFECTS 
FLOUR BUYING; DEMAND LIGHT 





Spring Wheat Flour Sales Decline Sharply as Southwest- 
ern Trade Shows Moderate Decline; Clears 
Turn Stronger 


Demand for flour was quiet last 
week, with volume about unchanged 
from the previous week in the South- 
west but off rather sharply in the 
Northwest. 

There was little incentive for ad- 
ditional booking, and it appeared 
that the period of “holiday dullness” 


was at hand, barring unexpected and - 


important price developments. Few 
bakers have any important amount 
of flour booked for 1954 require- 
ments, and even current needs are 
being filled under a_ price-date-of- 
shipment arrangement. A few chains 
booked limited amounts in the South- 
west last week to round out Decem- 
ber requirements, however. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
60% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 65% the previous week. Sales 
by spring wheat mills averaged 29% 
of capacity, compared with 90% the 
week before, and central states mills 
sold an estimated 40 to 45% of ca- 
pacity. 


The market for clears was strong 


in both the Northwest and South- 
west. A factor was the scheduled 


buying of 100,000 sacks of 1% ash 
low grades by Jamaica outside of the 
International Wheat Agreement. This 
transaction, expected to be completed 
Dec. 15, was believed to be the first 
under provision Gr-262, the new gov- 
ernment program providing for sale 
of Commodity Credit Corp. wheat to 
mills for export as flour under a 
subsidy arrangement. 

Some other transactions were re- 
ported to be under consideration 
under the new plan, but no sales were 
recorded as yet. The first non-IWA 
export allowance was announced Dec. 
10, a figure equal to the IWA subsidy. 
Mills were asked to submit bids this 
week for grinding 48,000 sacks of 
flour for Bolivia on a toll-grinding 
arrangement. 

Canadian millers were said to be 
apprehensive about the new USS. 
plan, noting the possibility that U.S. 
mills would now be able to compete 
more effectively in some markets. 
Canadian sales of flour to the U.K. 


are below the volume of previous 
years. 
U.S. flour production averaged 


92°. of five-day capacity, compared 
with 91°% the previous week and 78% 
a year ago. Output was steady in 
the Southwest, lower in the North- 
west and up slightly elsewhere. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales volume of 
spring wheat mills was the lightest 
in several months last week as buy- 
ers showed no inclination to book 
needs for early 1954 shipment. Sales 
averaged only 29°% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 90% the previous 
week and 35°% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

The widespread feeling in the trade 
that prices might dip after the first 
of the year as a result of anticipated 
heavier marketings served as a 
damper to flour buying interest. Most 
bakers are covered for the remainder 
of December or are satisfied to op- 
erate on a price - date - of - shipment 


basis, and a continuation of this situ- 
ation is expected unless some major 
price developments occur. 

A spurt of buying activity a few 
weeks ago took some bakers out of 
p.d.s. arrangement, but since only 
limited bookings were made, many 
accounts are now back on p.ds. 

The feature of the flour situation 
was a sharp advance in clear values 
of 10@20¢ sack. Top grades of clears 
were quoted Dec. 11 at only about 
10¢ sack under standard bakers’ 
patents as a result. Other grades 
were about unchanged from a week 
earlier. The reason for strength in 
spring wheat clears was not readily 
apparent, although it seemed to ob- 
servers to be more of a case of lim- 
ited supplies rather than any unusual 
demand. Operations on family flour 
reportedly have been slow to fair, 
a factor which cuts down on clear 
production. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 96% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 98% the previous 
week and 103% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 
aged 93% of capacity, compared with 
97% the preceding week and 91% 
in the comparable week of 1952. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 101% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 118% the previous 
week. 

Quotations Dec. 11, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.257@ 6.26, 
short patent $6.35@6.36, high gluten 
$6.90@6.91, first clears $5.754 6.16, 
whole wheat $6.25@6.26, family flour 
$6.36 @7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: There was little 
change in the character of south- 
western flour markets last week. 
Business was fair, holding slightly 
better than 50% of capacity, with 
bakery flour buyers the main custo- 
mers. Sales in the southwest last 


week averaged 60% of capacity, com- 
pared with 65% in the previous week 
and 30% a year ago. About 10% of 
the week’s business was for export. 

Additional small lot trades of flour 
to bakers were reported by mills 
last week. A few chains booked as 
much as would cover them for the 
remainder of the month, and this 
business probably brought about the 
best volume of the week. Others re- 
mained on p.d.s. or had covered for 
December previously. Intermediates 
and smaller bakery customers ac- 
quired one or two weeks’ supply, or 
stayed on p.d.s. Few individual sales 
reached as much as 3,000 to 4,000 
sacks, and a 5,000-sack order was a 
rarity. 

The export market was enlivened 
by two unusual transactions expected 
this week. Jamaica is asking for 
100,000 sacks of 1% ash low grades 
non-IWA, offers to have been sub- 
mitted Dec, 14. This is believed to be 
the first major transaction under the 
new Gr-262, which makes available 
to mills CCC wheat for export flour 
outside of the IWA. The other is the 
forthcoming PMA arrangement to 
have mills toll-grind 48,000 sacks of 
flour for shipment to Bolivia. Other 
export business was rather slow. The 


Netherlands still was making oc- 
casional inquiry, but sales were 
limited. 


Quotations Dec. 14, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.91@5.96, standard 
95% patent $5.81@5.86, straight 
$5.76@5.81, established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.70, clears for 
prompt shipment, first clears $4.45¢ 
4.95, second clears $4.10@4.15, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.55@3.90. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
37%, compared with 54% the pre- 
ceding week and 66% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were slow. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 11: 
Family flour $6.55; bakers’ short pat- 
ent $5.88; first clears $4.60, second 
clears $4.35. Prices were 10¢ sack 
lower, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Sales on p.d.s. basis 
picked up last week for mills of the 
Hutchinson area, but business was 
limited to small lots as most buyers 
were content to await the new year. 
Volume was up due to an increase in 
the number of bakers exhausting con- 


(Continued on page 26) 





Fill-in Buying of Semolina Still 
Predominates; Durum Gains Sharply 


Buying of semolina and durum 
granular blends continued on a fill- 
in basis, with no substantial amount 
of booking noted. Meanwhile, prices 
continued to strengthen because of 
the limited durum supply. 

A jump of 10¢ bu. in top grades 
of durum wheat during the week end- 
ing Dec. 11 was followed by another 
advance of 7¢ bu. on Dec. 14, bring- 
ing the top of the range to $3.87 bu. 
Prices of lower grades also gained. 
Receipts were light at Minneapolis, 
and while mill demand was not 
heavy, enough buying was being done 
day-to-day to keep a constant up- 
ward pressure on the market. 

Shipping directions to mills have 
slowed, apparently as a result of 
manufacturers’ desire to hold year- 
end inventories down. Also, sales of 
macaroni and noodle products have 
been reported off somewhat from ex- 
pectations because of unseasonable 
weather. 

Because of the stronger durum 


wheat market, semolina blend prices 
were boosted 15@25¢ sack to $8.10 
@8.15 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis, on 

Dec. 14. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 11, were as follows: 
13.5% 


60 Ib eta soa . + $3.67 3.81 


Moisture or Less 


58 lb 
57 Ib 
56 Ib 
55 Ib 





3 h6Ulb 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Dec 6-11 . 189,500 158,287 &3t 
Previous week 189,500 *165,000 S6t 
Year ago 179,500 197,559 110 


Crop year 
production 
4,063,199+ 
1,746,466 


blended 


July 1-Dee, 11, 1953 
July 1-Dee, 12, 1952 

*Revised, *Totals include 
ucts 


prod 
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MILLFEEDS LEVEL OFF 
AS BUYING DWINDLES 


-_<>— 
Limit on Offerings Prevents Large 
Declines; Formula Feed 
Business Good 


Millfeed markets were unchanged 
to slightly higher in the week ending 
Dec. 14, with the recent uptrend ap- 
parently stemmed for the time be- 
ing. Interest fell off, but offerings 
were not too plentiful. Minneapolis 
and Chicago showed gains for the 
week, but Kansas City quotations 
were about unchanged from a week 
earlier. 


Formula feed business was slower 
for some mills in the Northwest last 
week but held near recent peak levels 
for others. However, general indica- 
tions were that the recent buying 
boom was leveling off as the holiday 
season approaches. 

Because of heavy buying in the 
past few weeks, dealer inventories 
are in better shape now than they 
have been for some time. Thus, with 
a fairly comfortable supply on hand 
and prices up sharply, dealers now 
are willing to hold back on ordering 
for awhile. However, some plants 
have a good backlog of orders which 
will provide running time on carlots 
for this week. Truck business has 
slowed. 

Hog concentrates, dairy feed and 
laying feeds are still moving in good 
volume, and even mills which report 
a tapering off in demand last week 
indicate that if it were not for the 
slump in cattle feed business the over- 
all trade would be excellent. 

Retail sales of feed are still re- 
ported to be good, although it is 
possible that some feeders stocked 
up, like the dealers, when prices were 
advancing sharply. 

Southwestern feed manufacturers 
generally reported business improved 
last week, after a rather slow start 
early in the period. 

Two snowstorms and periods of 
freezing weather entered the South- 
west during the past week, tending 
to improve sales at the retail level, 
particularly for hog and poultry feed. 
This has caused dealers to contact 
mills for truck and carlot replace- 
ments at a time when normally busi- 
ness would be expected to level off. 
With the holiday season and turn of 
the year at hand, the present spurt 
in sales might be short-lived unless 
prices continue their advance. 


The status of formula feed business 
was somewhat in doubt during the 
week ending Dec. 9, with some manu- 
facturers indicating that some im- 
provement was in progress, while 
others maintained that conditions left 
much to be desired. 

The consensus was that business is 
near normal levels for this time of 
year, which means that it is season- 
ably somewhat dull. 


Mills over most of the belt are run- 
ning extra shifts, with some enjoy- 
ing occasional weekend runs. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,141 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 48,763 
tons in the previous week and 48,981 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop-year production to 
date totaled 1,146,534 tons as com- 
pared with 1,208,147 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Hit Lower Levels 


Decline Reverses Trend of Previous Week; 
New Export Program Inaugurated by USDA 


Wheat futures prices reversed the 
trend of the previous week in the 
week ending Dec. 11 and showed de- 
clines ranging 3@6%¢ bu. The small- 
est loss was shown by Minneapolis 
December and the largest by Minne- 
apolis July. Chicago March was off 
5%¢, and Kansas City hard wheat 
for July delivery declined 55<¢ bu. 
The latter decline resulted from fur- 
ther improvement in the _ winter 
wheat crop picture. Lower prices ap- 


parently were the result of disap- 
pointing export demand, with some 
prospective buyers of U.S. wheat 


turning to Canada and Argentina for 
their requirements. The new U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture program 
aimed at stimulating exports from 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks re- 
sulted in no additional business im- 
mediately. Some trade reports termed 
the allowances “unrealistic,” since 
the CCC prices they applied to were 
higher than the free market. 
Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dec. 14 were: Chicago—December 
$2.02-2.021%%4, March $2.06%-%4, May 
2.06-2.061%, July $1.95%-1.96; Minne- 
apolis—December $2.35, May $2.2512, 


July $2.17; Kansas City—-December 
$2.1114%4, March $2.13, May $2.10%2, 
July 197%, July hard wheat 


$2.0314-%. 
Payments Same as IWA 

The new export payment plan in- 
volves announcements of payments to 
be applied to CCC prices to bring 
the resulting price below the domes- 
tic market but not below the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement level. The 
allowances, initiated Dec. 8 for wheat 
and Dec. 10 for flour, have been iden- 
tical to the IWA subsidy figures an- 
nounced simultaneously for each port 
area. Nations belonging to the IWA 
are required under the new plan to 
certify that purchases made are in 
addition to their IWA quotas, a fac- 
tor which is expected to stand in the 
way of buying to some extent. What 
stimulation to exports the program 
will provide remains to be seen. 

The USDA announced last week 
that through Nov. 15 farmers have 
placed a total of 407,678,813 bu. of 
wheat under price support. This com- 
pares with a total for the entire 
loan period of 1952 of about 460 mil- 
lion bushels, indicating that the to- 
tal this year is likely to exceed the 
amount put under support a year ago 
by the time the deadline arrives on 
Jan. 31. Impoundings are unusually 
heavy in the soft wheat states, to- 
taling about 65 million bushels. 

Fall-sown grains were in better 
condition on Dec. 1 than a month 
earlier, the USDA states in its De- 
cember crop report, largely because 
of favorable growing weather in the 
latter part of November. Rains or 
snows that melted were absorbed by 
mostly unfrozen soils, and tempera- 
tures were about normal. This 
brought up some wheat which had 
not previously germinated and kept 
the delayed and late-planted acreages 
growing. Additional moisture was re- 
ceived in the Southwest last week. 

Supplies of wheat on Dec. 1 for 
milling, export or carry-over totaled 
1,222 million bushels. This was over 
200 million more than a year ago and 
nearly 365 million more than the five- 
year average. The larger supplies this 
year are due to an increase of over 300 
million bushels in the July 1 carry- 
over. Exports and millings of wheat 





during the five-month period July 

through November, were about 33 

million bushels below last year. 
Cash Demand Dull 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.7 million bushels for the 
week ended December 10, compared 
with 6.6 million a week earlier and 
5.2 million for the comparable week 
a year ago. At Minneapolis, receipts 
of all classes amounted to only 1,049 
cars, while Duluth took in 916. 

Despite smaller offerings, the gen- 
eral tone of the Minneapolis cash 
market was dull since general de- 
mand averaged thin. There was a fair 
call from mills for wheat in the 13% 
to 14% protein brackets, but other- 
wise buyer needs were light. On Dec. 
11, trading ranges were as follows: 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring 2¢ over De- 
cember, 12% protein 5@9¢ over, 13% 
protein 9@14¢ over, 14% protein 19@ 
23¢ over, 15% protein 32@33¢ over 
and 16% protein 47@48¢ over. The 
average protein content, of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.08% 
and the durum 10.70%. 

A combination of very light offer- 
ings and some improvement in mill 
demand advanced the trading basis 
on durum wheat 10@12¢ bu. On Dec. 
11, bids based on test weight ranged 
from $3.67@3.80 on 60-lb. durum 
down to $2.65@2.95 for 51-lb. durum. 
(See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Dec. 11: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib weenie $ -@2.39 
11% Protein .... 2.39@2.40 
12% Protein .... 2.42 @ 2.46 
13% Prote.n ... 2 46 m2.61 
14% Protein ... 2.56 @ 2.60 
15% Protein ... F > 69 @ 2.70 
16% Protein 84@2.85 
1@2¢ Pease for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—2@4¢ each lb. under 58 Ib 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—1¢ each 4 % on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14% 


Prices Easier 

Cash wheat values were on a de- 
cline at the Kansas City market last 
week, and at the same time there 
were some variations in trading pro- 
cedure. Mills switched their buying 
operations to a May basis, and at the 
end of the week there had been cash 
trades recorded basis December, 
March and May futures. By Dec. 14, 
all cash premiums were posted basis 
the May future, and it was believed 
that this practice now would be fol- 
lowed by the major buyers, including 
all of the mills. The closing basis 
Dec. 14 was 18¢ over May for ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter, 


2342 @35%¢ over for 12.5% protein 
and 234% @41¢ over for 14% protein. 
The basic May closed Dec. 14 at 


$2.1012, compared with $2.13% a 
week earlier. Receipts totaled 570 
cars last week, compared with 459 in 
the previous week and 538 a year 
ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dee. 11 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. Dark and Hard 


to 


5a 





No. 3 Dark and Hard A 57% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.25% @2.56% 
No, 1 Red ° 15% @2.18% 
No. 2 Red .... 14% @2.18 — 
Me. 3 Red .:.. 2.13% @2.17 
No. 4 Red 2.1214 @2.16 
At Fort Worth wees No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
ATTIC ERIE RR RE RRO RR 


WEEKLY 


Flour production 
Northwestern Miller 
output of all n 


with relat 


ills in the U.S. expressed in pe 


Northwest 


Ce ntral and Southeast 417,309 


North Pacific Coast 77,726 


Total . 3,231,624 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised, 


7-Percentage of capacity oper ated In 5-day week— 


Dee 12, Previous Dee, 8-1 

1953 week 1952 

Northwest 93 97 91 

Southwest AG sa SN 

Buffalo 120 118 110 

Central and S. E s1 75 s 
No. Pacific Coast sO 7S 

Totals 92 91 78 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour ae 


capacity output tivity 
I #-11 T4850 14.788 x9 
Previou Weel 274.850 716 ba) 
Year ayo 140.800 »51.°9) 
‘ 140.600 O4,134 S6 


verage 93 
Ten-year average 9 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Ineluding Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour a 
output tivity 


Ih 6-11 1,021,500 918 661 a0 
Previous week 1021. 500 *R07.164 SS 
Year az 1.019.750 945.195 9% 
Two years age 1.019.250 956.682 “4 
Five-year a i 8 
Ten-year averag ’ 

Revised 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 

Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 





FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


in principal manufacturing 
mship of produc 


IN SACKS (CWT) 


areas by mills reporting currently in The 
tion to capacity and to the total estimated 


reentage 


Previou lie, 8 4 leo O14 Dec. 10-15 
week 195 1951 1950 
13.3 7 O8 047 0 
1598.88 L964 1 yD 1 1 so 
6.34 i 6.09 1 s 
401 6e.o14 74,01 1,1 

1.64 t 1 1 t iio 

194,356 86,687 i 63S 442.741 

75 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 


‘ July 1 to - 
Dec, 9-14, Dee. 10-15, Dee 1 lwo. 13, 
1951 1950 1953 19s2 
4 xa 1 ood 17,854,211 
‘ a6 GEl 44 OS S14 08 
121 113 1 HS.On1 12,142.6 
se a3 1 , 1 748 By 
14 ‘ ae ONTO ATI 
4 ‘ 1 ’ TS.O°4 TO 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
day week lout % a 
capacity output tivity 
Then H-11 Ti) 40.674 96 
Previous wee th wo 245,171 oS 
Year age Ps? G00 93.994 103% 
Two vears age 's a S2.4ant 100 
Five-year average os 
Ten-year average 4 
*KRevised 
Principal interior mill in Mitinesota, in 
eluding Duluth st Paul North Dakota 
Montana and Lowa 
lay weel lout % ne 
pacity utput tivity 
In 6-11 is] ’ 4 i" o% 
Ir ious weed is] 0 "1671 97 
Year ago 4 ' i SI so 
Two Veur ime mo mao i hot at 
Five-vear average So 
Ten-year average 77 
‘Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


b-day week FI ( Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
aay Woes ous o a Washington Mills 
capacity output tivity 
I) -11 671,400 547 9 1 —- me _ : a ‘+ a 
; - capaci eutpu ivity 
Previous we 71,400 504.166 $0 Dee, 6-11 215,000 167,200 7% 
Year ago 671,000 566,014 84 Previous week 215,000 "161,040 71 
hwo vears no 671,400 T4917 So Year ago Oooo 158.397 68 
Five-year average és Two years ago 10,000 189,965 ‘° 
ren-yvear avera ‘ Five-year average s1 
BUFFALO Ten-year average 
. . *Revised 
5-day week Flour % a 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
lec 6-11 159,500 56,180 120 Dex 6-11 133.000 110.526 g° 
Previou weel 159,500 46.34 118 Previous week 123.000 110.60 52 
Year ago 159.500 505,747 110 Year ago 123,200 107.778 81 
Two veatr 1 1 oo 556.008 121 Tw vear i 12°. 000 l sa] 9 
Five-year ime 10 Five-year average Sé 
lren-year ave 94 Ten-year averaue s 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Productior millfeed in tons for week ending Dec 1 and prior } together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Geanionan. ‘end the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


Dakota and Montana, 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production 
Dec 7-42 23,559 6,925 15,100 
Previous weel $23,487 14,757 
Two wks wo 109 12,362 
1952 1 A) 5o68 607 14,99 
1951 25,329 593,97 14,364 
1950 26,596 G07 554 14.678 
1949 4,094 602,469 12,903 
Five r. average 24,761 93,506 14,409 


*Principal mills, °*84% 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 7 


of total capacity. 


Iowa, North and 
lbuluth-Superior; (3) 
2% flour extraction. 


South 


St. Paul and mills of 


-——Buffalot— --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


9.504 10,48 bO,505 


9,141 1,146,534 


10,519 763 

10,220 5,691 
64,542 9,754 46,998 ‘' YS1) 1,208,147 
154,492 10,598 S43,.837 291 1,292,302 
tA SOO 10.567 120.528 s1.841 1 G6. 972 
344,293 11,209 5 05 18.306 1,209,967 
SaS 304 10,542 82.975 19,71 1 14,784 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





Dec. 14 at $2.5714@2.581% bu., de- 
livered Texas common points, with 
a premium of 3¢ bu. paid for 13% 
protein. Demand is poor but supplies 
are not pressing. 
Exports Light 

Export bookings out of the Pacific 
Northwest were limited last week, 
although some business was done. 
Five hundred tons were worked to 
South America at midweek, and 1,700 
tons reported worked for a Japanese 
milling account. Other Japanese buy- 
ers took all of their wheat out of the 
Argentine or Canada last week. Little 
wheat is moving out of producer 
hands, and $2.36 bu., about the loan, 





brought out only small amounts last 
week. Buyers were not pressing for 


supplies, and markets were largely 
nominal. Crops are dormant at this 
time of the year. There is ample 


moisture in the soil, with no freezing 
out reported yet. Wheat has a good 
root growth and should come through 
in excellent condition. 
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FARM MARKETING 


WASHINGTON More workers 
are now engaged in marketing farm 
products than in farm production 


itself, reports the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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New Suburban Home of The Miller Publishing Co. 


i 


NEW HOME—The architect’s representation of the new 
Minneapolis home of The Miller Publishing Company 
shows the three main areas of the 23,000 sq. ft. structure. 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The Miller Pub- 
lishing Company, serving through 
five business publications the milling, 
baking, feed, grain and agricultural 
chemical industries, has begun con- 
struction of its new home on the out- 
skirts of the city. 

The new publishing plant and office 
of the organization, headquarters for 
four branch offices in the U.S. and 
Canada, will be on a three-acre site 
at 2501 Wayzata Boulevard, a four- 
lane highway leading to the famous 
Lake Minnetonka. 

The building will contain in its 
23,000 sq. ft. a complete publishing 
plant developed to take advantage of 
straight-line production, a business 
office and library and clubroom incor- 
porating many of the features trans- 
ferred from the company’s present 
headquarters, a landmark of down- 
town Minneapolis for more than half 
a century. 

Constructed of Cranbrook | brick 
masonry throughout on a slab foun- 
dation, the one-story building will 
feature extensive use of natural wood 
millwork and paneling. The building’s 
entrance of redwood, panel glass and 
stained glass removed from the pres- 
ent building features an angular step 
arrangement following the entrance 
wall lines, providing three areas of 
landscaping. Off-the-street parking 
for approximately 50 employees’ cars 
will be at the rear of the building. 

The expansion of the publishing 
firm necessitated the move from the 
historic Miller Building on Sixth 
Street in downtown Minneapolis—a 
building rich in tradition and charm, 
but, with its many floor levels, a diffi- 
cult building in which to achieve effi- 
cient production. The new quarters 
will provide 13,000 sq. ft. in the pro- 
duction area and will afford the nec- 
essary space for streamlined use of 
materials and machinery. 

The firm, one of the few trade pub- 
lishing houses in the U.S. which has 
its own mechanical and production 
departments, will completely revamp 
its composing, press and bindery de- 
partments during the move with the 
installation of a new two-color press, 
gang stitcher, additional typesetting 
machinery and other’ production 
equipment. 

The pressroom and paper storage 
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 Ppeesian map 
LANDMARK—A feature of Minne- 
apolis for almost 60 years, the old 
Miller Building has been an “un- 


official headquarters” for the indus- 
tries served by the publishing firm. 


sections will have “climate condition- 
ing” to properly condition the paper 
for ease of handling and to insure 
high quality printing. 

A distinctive feature of the new 
building will be the clubroom, an 
adaptation of the quaint and unusual 
“old-world” rooms in the present 
building. Fifty feet of the 225-ft. 
frontage of the building on Wayzata 
Boulevard is given over to the library 
and clubroom. Architectural details 
removed from the old headquarters 
and incorporated into the new struc- 
ture include stained glass, hand 
carved oak tables, wainscoting carved 
in Old English lettering and hun- 
dreds of souvenirs given to the com- 
pany through its 80 years of ex- 
istence. 

A focal point of the new library- 
clubroom combination will be a 
“walk-in” fireplace of Cranbrook 
brick. Brass railings and fireplace 
tenders will be moved from the down- 
town building. The library side of the 
same fireplace in the new building 





Bic Bes 


At the left is the production area, in the center are the 
business and editorial offices, and at the right of the 
entrance is the clubroom-library area. 


will be of antique Delft tile picturing 
the present building on Sixth Street, 
to be removed from one of the four 
fireplaces in the main office of the old 
building. The clubroom will include a 
separate and complete kitchen. 

The roof structure over the entire 
clubroom-library area is supported 
without interior columns on stained 
laminated wood beams. To recreate 
the cloistered atmosphere reminiscent 
of the firm’s old clubroom, these 
beams will combine with triangular 
inserts of stained glass near the roof- 
line, which will completely surround 
the clubroom and library area under 
wide overhanging eaves. There are no 
other windows. Stained glass doors 
from the existing structure will be 
used for all doors in the clubroom- 
library and for the entrance. 

The present Miller Building has 
long been known as the “unofficial 
headquarters” for the trades served 
by the firm. The same feeling of 
warmth and hospitality in the build- 
ing, expressed through countless 
gatherings, visits and informal social 
events, will be captured and re-em- 
phasized in the new structure. 

A clubroom for employees in an- 
other part of the building will face 
a landscaped garden area. Executive 
offices will feature French doors 
opening on this terrace. The em- 
ployees’ clubroom, part of the special 
facilities developed by the company 
for its employees in its new quarters, 
will include a complete kitchen unit. 

Many of the original Miller paint- 
ings and other souvenirs commemo- 
rating the history of milling and com- 
mercial baking will decorate the 
walls of the main office area, which 
will be finished with walnut panel- 
ing in addition to the Cranbrook brick 
used on both the interior and ex- 
terior. 

Red quarry tile will be used in the 
entrance and clubroom area; the re- 
mainder of the building will be floored 
in a variety of tiles. 

In a prominent spot in the library 
will be an exact scale model of 
the steamship “The Northwestern 
Miller,” which played a prominent 
part in European food relief follow- 
ing World War I. A stained glass 
panel depicting the Minneapolis mill- 
ing district around the turn of the 
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century will be installed near the 
entrance lobby. The library, just to 
the right of the entrance, the most 
complete milling and grain library in 
the country, will provide a quiet area 
for study and research. 

The building was designed by David 
J. Griswold, AIA, architect, and is 
being built by the Madsen Construc- 
tion Co., general contractors. 

The 80-year-old company has been 
at its present location, 118 S. Sixth 
St., since 1898. Growth of its busi- 
ness, officials point out, necessitates 
greatly expanded facilities. Currently, 
four trade journals are published for 
the flour, grain, feed and baking in- 
dustries. They are The Northwestern 
Miller, established in 1873; The 
American Baker, established in 1925; 
Feedstuffs, established in 1929; and 
Milling Production, which has been 
published since 1935. A fifth trade 
journal, Croplife, serving the agri- 
cultural chemicals field, begins pub- 
lication Jan. 25. 

The company perhaps is unique in 
the trade publishing field in its policy 
of having all functions from the 
gathering of news to the dispatch of 
the publications performed by its own 
employees using its own facilities. 
Currently, there are 100 employees 
in such departments as editorial, ad- 
vertising sales, circulation, business 
and mechanical. 

The publishing company was 
founded in La Crosse, Wis., by Amasa 
K. Ostrander, who was joined in the 
business two years later by Albert 
Hoppin. In 1879 the business was 
moved to Minneapolis, then becoming 
the world’s largest flour milling cen- 
ter. Charles M. Palmer, subsequently 
a national newspaper owner, broker 
and publisher, associated himself with 
the Miller in 1882, and in 1895 the 
late William C. Edgar purchased it 
and controlled its destinies for a 
quarter of a century thereafter. In 
1897 the Miller Publishing Co. was 
formed, and in 1924, coincident with 
the retirement of Mr. Edgar, financial 
control passed into the hands of the 
company’s employees, where it has 
since remained. 

The officers of the company are 
H. J. Pattridge, president and treas- 
urer; Carroll K. Michener, vice presi- 
dent and editor of The Northwestern 
Miller; Wayne G. Martin, Jr., vice 
president and manager of the New 
York branch office; Harvey E. Yantis, 
secretary and editor of Feedstuffs; 
and Martin E. Newell, manager of the 
Kansas City office, Don E. Rogers, 
manager of the Chicago office, and 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, managing edi- 
tor, all directors. 
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60 AT CHRISTMAS PARTY 
OF CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 


CHICAGO — Around 60 members 
and guests attended the annual 
Christmas party of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors at the 
Chicago Furniture Mart the evening 
of Dec. 11. 

Good fellowship and friendliness 
marked the gathering. Card tables 
were set up early in the afternoon, 
and the play was interrupted for a 
sumptuous buffet dinner later. Ward 
W. Miller, eastern sales manager, 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flour Mills, Inc., 
president of the club, presided. 

At a short business meeting, the 
group decided to make Rhudy E. 
3emmels, long-time flour broker, an 
honorary member of the organization 
for life. Mr. Bemmels, long active in 
club affairs, retired from the indus- 
try last year and now is living in 
California. A Christmas letter was 
sent Mr. Bemmels, signed by those 
attending the Christmas party. 
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BISCUIT, CRACKER GROUPS 
PLAN MAY 25-27 MEETING 

CHICAGO—The 1954 joint meet- 
ing of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers Association of America and 
the Independent Biscuit Manufactur- 
ers Co., Inc., will be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 25-27, J. S. Van- 
der Heide, president of the two groups 
has announced. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the allied trades group committee to 
ho!d an annual field day at the Elm- 
hurst Country Club on Monday, 
May 24 

The board of directors and mem- 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
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bers of the technical committee of 
the IBMC will hold meetings on 
Tuesday and Wednesday with Monte 
Carlo Night scheduled for Tuesday 
evening by the allied trades. The 
annual banquet will be held on Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The B&C will hold a meeting on 
Thursday followed by a_ general 
luncheon. Adjournment will follow a 
meeting of the B&C board of direc- 
tors. 


——- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Safety Award 


LINDSBORG, KANSAS 
safety plaque for having operated 
more than a quarter-million man- 
hours without a lost time accident, 
has been awarded to the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co. plant here. The presentation 
was made by safety representatives 
of a firm which carries the mill in- 
surance. Forty employees are in the 
Rodney Lindsborg organization. A 
record of 308,000 man hours without 
an accident was shown by the firm 
as of Dec. 9. The last lost time ac- 
cident occurred in 1950. If the mill 
can go through next May without an 
accident, the plant will get perma- 
nent possession of the milling firm’s 


A special 





is She buying Flour... | 

= or the BISCUITS ~~ 

She’s Going | 
to BAKE? 





| | 
| 5 ’ . 
) » That’s easy... she’s buying 
0 /t Wteme tiles Cond, @ the vision of those fluffy 
revolutionary new mer- 
chandising idea . . to 
put full-color appetite ap- 
peal into the sale of family 
flour... to help you com 
pete successfully with the 
mixes to increase shelf 


space in the store for your she can make. And show her in 


biscuits she’s going to bake and 
serve. If you want to sell her 
your flour, show her what she can 


do with it. Show her the biscuits 





Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


NEWTON, KANSAS ~ safety trophy, Walter Jantzen, man- 
I ager, said. 
IMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
S Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


flour . . . to pull custom- $ ’ “ 
ers to your brand. mouth-watering full color, with 











66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lamo n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





yy Percy Kent Picture Sales Cards. 









































Marsnu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 
a 
Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 
Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 






























always something new! 
PERE ¥Y KENT BAG CO., IME. 

KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO @ NEW YORK 
FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 
When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A, STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cedar Rapids, Ta, 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 





330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 























Sold 


““BOXER” 


“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 





Cfor More Than 50 }ecars 


““WINGOLD” 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 








These Flours Have Been 
on QUALITY ... Not Price 


“WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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STM dgeltle Me) mm Aol t] am (0) of 
as We Are of Ours, for 


Bread vs the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


“Yhe 


: WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 
| Nannie Saas 
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Feeding of Barley 
in First Quarter 
Shows Sharp Decline 


WASHINGTON—Feeding of barley 
in the July-September period totaled 
about 35 million bushels, the smallest 
of record for that period—6.6 million 
bushels less than a year ago and 15 
million less than the five-year aver- 
age. 

Stocks of barley on Oct. 1 at 232 
million bushels were 10 million above 
a year ago but 41 million below the 
five-year average, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports in its 
quarterly market summary. 

1953-54, at 


‘The Challe of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10088 0, (eam eR 


Duluth, Minnesota 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 


MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Domestic supplies for 
289 million bushels, are the smallest 
since 1937. Imports in the first quar- 
ter, totaling 10,388,000 bu., by far ex- 
ceeded imports in the comparable 
period a year ago of 3,465,000 bu. Ex- 
ports, meanwhile, amounted to 4.5 
million bushels, against 14 million last 
year. 








Total disappearance in the quarter 
of 67 million bushels was the smallest 
on record 
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CALIFORNIA RAISIN 
BOARD NAMES OFFICIAL 





FRESNO, CAL.—The appointment @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
of Gerald W. Jones as assistant man- @ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
ager of the California Raisin Ad- change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
visory Board, effective Dec. 1, was 
announced by Norman J. Katen, 





board manager. Mr. Jones replaces 
Joseph G. Brosmer who resigned re- 
cently to become manager of the Ag- 
ricultural Labor Bureau of the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. Jones previously was employed 
by Frosted Fruit Products, Inc., a 
Sanger, Cal., freezer, as assistant 
manager. Prior to that time he was 
a partner in the G. & D. Jones Co., a 
Fresno freezer. For the past six years 
he has been associated with growers 
and packers of fruit and vegetable 
crops in the San Joaquin Valley. He 
has been especially active in the in- 
troduction and promotion of frozen 
figs and the promotion and quality 
improvement of the annual pack of 
the Strawberry Exchange, a valley 
growers’ cooperative. 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. Jones is married, has two chil- 
dren and lives at 2827 Simpson Ave., 
Fresno 











“OLD TIMES” 


“ROCK RIVER” 
RYE BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


Revutinenns 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®U5FAt° 
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“DURAMBER’” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Means Flour that’s Uniform, Acrated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
GROUP DISCUSSES MILK 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe use of dairy 
products in the bakery was discussed 
by Raymond W. Mykleby, supervisor 
of laboratories, Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., at the December meeting 
of the Northwestern Production 
Men's Club at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, 
Minneapolis. A turnout of 112 persons 
attended the dinner meeting. 

Mr. Mykleby outlined the reasons 
why non-fat dry milk solids have re- 
placed whole milk for bakers’ use, cit- 
ing factors of freight and transpor- 
tation savings. Spray process powder, 
as compared to roller process solids, 
is best for bread baking, he explained. 
It is important that only extra high 
grade, high heat solids be used for 
best bread baking results, he ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Mykleby recommended that 
milk powder be added dry to the 
bread ingredients, instead of first 
reconstituting it in liquid form. 

A two-man panel, consisting of 
Don W. Bramer, Borchart’s Milk 
House Bakery, representing the re- 
tailers, and John Schuster, Emrich 
Baking Co., speaking for the whole- 
salers, summarized the _ discussion. 
Both agreed that milk is essential in 
bread to give it better appearance, 
add nutrition, and to make it keep 
and toast better. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
program chairman, introduced the 
speaker and Herbert Wortman, Zins- 
master Baking Co., president of the 
group, announced that the next meet- 
ing will be held Jan. 12 at the Hasty 
Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 
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Bull Market 


CHICAGO—-A membership in the 
Chicago Board of Trade has been 
sold at $5,000, the highest purchase 
price since September, 1947. The sell- 
er was Roy A. Smith, Chicago, in- 
dependent broker, and Jerome Le- 
wine, Jr., partner in H. Hentz & Co., 
New York, was the buyer. 








““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“‘“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 




















Or receive better service 




















Aged and Aerated 


To insure uniformity e 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


To increase absorption 


e Or get a better value 
. Or be in better hands 
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Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE-cake flour 
Piete) 41k 
CRACKER KING—cracker spond 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., 


—cookie and doughnut flour 


_low viscosity flour 





e sarees 


_100% soft wheat graham 


INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 












The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you 
can't afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of 
City National's Foreign Department. 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- 
merly export manager for promi- 


ESTABLISHED 1613 





City National’s Foreign Department 
Delivers the Goods’’ 
Around the World 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 









nent flour mills for more than 10 
years. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 
points of the mills 
and buyers, and 
he knows the 
quality of flour 
required by dif- 
ferent markets. 













SV¥SNYVX 








SALID 















MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Guaranteed Wages 


USINESSMEN have learned that 
regular employment and steady 
pay for employees benefit the em- 
ployee, the employer and the com- 
munity alike, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. reports in a study 
published under the title, “The Eco- 
nomics of the Guaranteed Wage.” It 
is stated that “substantial progress” 
has been made in ironing out seasonal 
and other short-run unemployment, 
but that the guaranteed wage plan, 
which a few companies have had in 
effect for many years, is still not win- 
ning wide acceptance. 
Because they realize that steady 
employment helps to maintain labor 
skills and consumer buying power, 


and to reduce costs, businessmen 
have been trying to reduce labor turn- 
over, the report says. Few of them, 


however, have turned to the guaran- 
teed wage idea. As evidence, the re- 
port cites studies by the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
in 1947, and by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1952, which failed to 
indicate any increase in the number 
of workers covered by guaranteed 
wage plans in that period. 

Partly as a result of the failure of 
the guaranteed wage to win wide ac- 
ceptance, some union leaders are try- 
ing to link it with state unemploy- 
ment compensation, the report says. 
Such a tie-in would make benefits 
more attractive than wages, and the 
consequence would be to eliminate 
the incentive to work. 

Taking up the argument that the 


guaranteed wage would help prevent 
a depression, the report points out 
that other factors besides purchasing 
power influence economic conditions, 
among them scientific inventions, 


birth of new industries, war and its 
aftermath, taxes and price changes. 


The report concludes that “the de- 
mand for the guaranteed wage is in 
reality a demand for adequate job 
opportunities, for high-level employ- 


ment,” and that “there is reason to 
believe that if we maintain reason- 
ably stable prosperity in the years 
ahead, this is what the American peo- 
ple want and will settle for.” 

The report urges management to 
be aggressive in shifting and adapt- 


ing policies to provide continuity of 
employment and wage income. 
eee 


4&8 8RELUCTANT PIG—Parades, 
like the mail and the curtain, usually 
go on in spite of bad weather, ailing 
drum majorettes, or lost pieces of 
floats. And that was the case with 
the Water Carnival parade at Lind- 
strom, Minn., July 25. The parade 
was about to start and King Midas 
Feed salesman Lou Kohl and manag- 
er Ed Haapala went to the loading 
dock to untie Porky, the well-fed-by- 
King - Midas - Pig - Start - Tone - pig 
which was supposed to ride on the 
King Midas feed float. The rope was 
there, but there was nothing squeal- 
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ing at the end of it. In fact, there 
was nothing at all at the end of it. 
The search started. Men, women and 
children looked high and low and in 
the weeds and in the woods and es- 
pecially in the lumber pile. The min- 
utes were ticking by and the parade 
was just about to take off when 
Porky’s agility was finally matched 
by the searching crew. Ed Haapala 
raced to the spot where the cheers 
were coming from, grabbed Porky, 
and placed him on the float just as 
the band started to play.#.%%The 
day was saved for the Water Carni- 
val, King Midas Feeds, Porky, and 
most of all for the kids who had a 
free ride on the ferris wheel because 
they helped look for the little pig 
who didn’t want to be in the parade. 
—Grainville Bugle, published by and 
for employees of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis. 


&&.From a New York Times in- 
terview with John L. Bogert, 95- 
year-old naval architect who says he 
invented the flattop: 

“I’m also what you would call a 
food crank,” he explained. “I believe 
that you are what you eat. I never 











touch coffee, alcohol or tobacco, but 
drink all the fruit juice and milk I 
can.” 

“Plenty of fresh vegetables, and 


whole wheat bread—never white 
bread,” he admonished. 
Mr. Bogert recalled that at a 


dinner of his Columbia Class of ’78 
50 years ago his classmates laughed 
at him carrying his own loaf of whole 
wheat bread to the table. 

“They thought I was just an old 
crank,” he said. “But remember, I 
had the chance to attend every one 
of their funerals.” 

(And then—though we hate to say 
anything that might seem to spoil 
the story — there was the hillbilly 


who lived 110 years on a diet of 
chawin’ tobaccy, moonshine, corn 
pone and sowbelly.) 

e@ ee @ 


We didn’t all come over on the 
same ship, but we’re all in the same 
boat.—Bernard Baruch. 


Gunpowder is a black substance 
used in marking the boundaries of a 
nation.—Outdoor Indiana. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller ..... 








25 Years Ago: 


Norway reactivated its government 
flour and grain buying monopoly, 
with Oskar Jahnsen as director. The 
monopoly had been established in 
World War I and had been in effect 
until 1927 when it was temporarily 
set aside. 

Arthur Miller, one of the founders 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
who had been superintendent of the 
company since its inception, went 
into retirement at the age of 76 
years. His associates presented him 
with a loving cup for “his 46 years 
of matchless devotion to the up- 
building of the business.” 

Contemplating Mussolini, the edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller be- 
came lyrically ironic, as follows: 


The Roman was a rogue, 

He erat was, you bettum; 

He drove his chariot 

And smoked his cigarettum. 

He wore a diamond studdibus 

And elegant cravattum, 

A maxima cum laude shirt 

And such a stylish hattum. 

—Authorship Unrecalled 

“This man, now, Mussolini,” ran 
the editorial comment, “is original if 
nothing else, and there are many who 
believe he also is else. The other day, 
for instance, he promulgated himself 
arbiter elegantarium in the matter 
of dress, a sort of sartor resartus 





fixed up in a black shirt with Prince 
Albert coat and zouave pants or 
something. It was nothing like the 
styles described in the theater pro- 
gram. But Mussolini is that way. No 
one knows what he is going to do or 
if he adapts an idea from somebody 
else or paces to and fro and thinks 
it up. 

“Just now Mussolini is interested 
in an adventure in wheat, in a sort 
of glorified farm relief; yet not so 
much to relieve the farmers as to 
relieve Italia. It is, he decided 
wrong and uneconomic for Italy to 
import 75 million bushels of bread 
wheat while Italy’s soil grows some- 
thing else. Scientists argue that Italy 
cannot grow strong bread wheat to 
displace imports. Mussolini does not 
argue, he decides. If Nature seeks 
to prevent bread wheat growing in 
Italy, Nature will be tamed and bent 
to the dictator’s will. 

“First off, flour extraction in Italy 
is strictly controlled. Next, bakers 
are being required to modernize their 
processes to produce the maximum 
quantity of bread at minimum cost. 
Machines and mass production are to 
be attained in five years, or no bak- 
ery. Lastly, the duty on wheat is to 
be eleven instead of seven and a half 
lira per quintal, the proceeds from 
the extra tax to be devoted to wheat 
cultivation,—a sort of inverted equal- 
ization fee by which the consumer 
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is made to pay for production against 
deficiency. It seems a pity that there 
are no political platforms in Italy, 
for this principle would lend itself 
beautifully to sonorous expression in 
a ‘relief’? plank.” 

Death claimed Edward A. Everett, 
former president and founder of the 
Waseca, Minn., milling firm of Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co. (now a 
part of Russell-Miller Milling Co.). 

L. E. Moses, president of the 
Southwestern Millers League, died 
en route to California at the age of 
68. He was one of the founders of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corp., and 
for some time was its president. Mr. 
Moses was in retirement in Califor- 
nia when he was persuaded to assume 
the presidency of the league. 


50 Years Ago: 


When Kingsland Smith, European 
manager of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, had completed his journey around 
the world in the interest of this jour- 
nal’s readers, he was guest speaker at 
a dinner given for millers at the Min- 
neapolis Club. Illustrated articles on 
his travels had been features of The 
Northwestern Miller during the ma- 
jor part of the year. One hundred and 
eleven persons heard Mr. Smith re- 
count his adventures and describe 
in particular the opportunities he dis- 
cerned in the Orient for American 
export flour. James J. Hill, the great 
railroad builder of the Northwest, 
spoke in similar vein. Mr. Hill was 
then embarking upon a great ocean 
shipping project in the Pacific. James 
S. Bell of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
reported that the American milling 
industry at the moment, after a pe- 
riod of doubtfulness and difficulty, 
was in prosperous condition. On the 
following day the large number of 
guests from out of town were given 
a sight-seeing trip to Minnehaha 
Falls and were entertained at vari- 
ous private luncheons and dinners. 

William B. Pierce, president of the 
Alton (Ill.) Roller Milling Co., was 
dead at the age of 62. 

Fire starting in a grain scourer 
destroyed the 500-bbl. mill of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. at Val- 
ley City, N.D. 

August J. Bulte, proprietor of the 
White Swan Mills at Clinton, Mo., an- 
nounced his intention of building a 
1,000-bb1. mill at Kansas City. 

The Davis Mill Co. at Cleveland, 
Ohio, went into receivership. 

The Nading Mill & Grain Co. com- 
pleted a 5,000-bbl. corn mill at Shel- 
byville, Ind. 


75 Years Ago: 


Charles Morgan Hardenbergh, 
owner of the Minnesota Iron Works 
in Minneapolis, announced that he 
would build a flour mill with 20 run 
of stone, to cost $80,000. (His son, 
Clarence Morgan Hardenbergh, is in 
retirement after a lifetime in flour 
milling, the greater part of it with 
Commander-Larabee Co.). 








a 
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THE FETCHITS ASK FOR FAITH 
LD Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
6) Mills has sent the editor a sack of Fetchit’s 
Pride for Christmas. Along with it he forwards 
Ma Fetchit’s favorite “receipt” for plum pudding 
and a parcel of observations on the state of the 
nation. 
“T don’t rightly know,” says Old Dad, “‘ef’n I'm 
a Republican or a Demmycrat, but I dang sure do 
know I’m tarnation sick of govvament by Bolshe- 
vick dictionary words. Roosevelt's four freedoms 
taken us right up to the front porch of Com- 
munism, and now Minority-President Stevenson 
fetches up his four fears, which maybe come in 





natural enough as long as we've gone hog wild 
with freedoms from want an’ such, like the cow’s 
big bellyache after consumin’ a barrel of bran. 

“IT an’ Mis’ Fetchit was puzzlin’ over Adlai’s 
fears a night or two back, an’ tryin’ to make 
more’n fancy crochetin’ out of his fear words, an’ 
danged ef'n we could see any sense at all in bein’ 
afraid of ourselves an’ a-feared of freedom itself. 
There's one kind of fear Addly ought to have put 
in, I said to Mis’ Fetchit when I got up to wind 
the clock, an’ that’s fear of the Lord. Politicians 
could do a lot better with a smatterin’ of that. 

“Yes, Dad, says Ma, who’s generally right about 
such matters, what they’d really ought to have is 
a set of faiths—faith in God, faith in man, faith 
in democracy an’ faith in the future of this happy 
land. 

“You can’t enjoy much freedom without'n 
you've got the right kind of faith, she put in as 
she let the cat out, an’ it’s the only thing can 
save us from havin’ more’n the wholesome amount 
of fear we'd all ought to have to keep us from 
sin an’ the devil. Merry Christmas to you!” 
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GRAIN IMPORTS FROM CANADA 
ANADA is understandably concerned for its 

A farm products markets in the U.S. In spite 
of the development here of a foreign trade and 
economic policy based on the merits of expanding 
world trade through cooperative action among 
nations, the Dominion perceives a parallel develop- 
ment, deeply rooted in politics, which is designed 
for the protection of U.S. agriculture and thus 
tends to restrict the general movement toward 
balanced imports and exports. Imports of Canadian 
grain recently have had an unfavorable press on 
this side of the border for other reasons, too, and 
the state of anxiety in Canada to which all these 
things add up has given rise to a notable presenta- 
tion of the importance of trade relations between 
the two countries and the mutual advantages of 
undiminished trading in grain. 

The presentation is a voluminous brief which 
has been made available by the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange to a large number of American organ- 
izations and individuals who are known to be 
interested in Canadian-American trade relations. 
In a letter of transmittal, Stanley N. Jones, presi- 
dent of the exchange, says the basic purpose of 
the statement is to indicate that U.S. imports of 
Canadian grain, or any other commodities, goods 
or services, should not be further restricted “be- 
cause of the harmful effects such action would 
have on the desirable trade relations which have 
been developed between Canada and the U.S.” 

In its commerce with Canada, the U.S. con- 
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sistently enjoys a favorable trade balance which, 
since the end of World War II, has averaged 
approximately $500 million a year. The value of 
Canadian purchases from the U.S. in 1952 reached 
the remarkable total of nearly $3 billion, which 
was $670 million more than the value of U.S. pur- 
chases in Canada. 

Since nearly three-quarters of total U.S. ex- 
ports to Canada consist of manufactured goods, 
end since Canada in order to pay for its imports 
must obtain a large portion of its international 
exchange from exports of the products of its lead- 
ing industry, agriculture, the Dominion feels that 
imports of Canadian agricultural goods by the 
U.S. should be at least equal to U.S. exports of 
similar goods to Canada. Such is not the case, 
however, and even in agricultural goods alone 
the U.S. normally enjoys a favorable balance in 
its trade with Canada. And the Winnipeg Ex- 
change argues thus about it: 

“Canada must export reasonable quantities of 
grain to the U.S. in order to maintain a near bal- 
ance in its trade in goods of farm origin with the 
U.S. It is in the best interests of the U.S., a coun- 
try which is largely an exporter of manufactured 
goods, to encourage the importation of goods of 
farm origin from an agricultural nation such as 
Canada, particularly when that nation is the best 
customer for U.S. manufactured goods.’ Moreover, 
‘the quantities of Canadian grain imported by the 
U.S. in recent years have been largely comple- 
mentary to production programs in the U.S. and 
in response to a definite and legitimate demand 
for Canadian grain.” 

Oats, barley and rye exports to the U.S. are 
rationalized and explained in the light of this 
statement. The case for wheat is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Strict import quotas are in force in the 
U.S. with respect to imports of wheat for human 
consumption and imports of wheat flour. The pres- 
ent quotas were established by presidential proc- 
lamation on May 28, 1941, and subsequently modi- 
fied on April 13, 1942. The quota on wheat is 
800,000 bu. a year and on flour 3,815,044 Ib. a year, 
with both quotas effective on May 29 of each year. 
Of the total quotas the major portions are allo- 
cated to Canada, that country’s wheat quota being 
795,000 bu. and the flour quota 3,815,000 Ib. Im- 
ports above these amounts are restricted to low- 
grade wheat for animal feeding and occur only 
when supplies are available in Canada, which is 
not normally the case. The postwar average has 
been about 9 million bushels a year, with 31.5 
million in 1951-1952, which was the record year. 

Restating Canada’s position, in concluding its 
well-documented brief, the exchange declares that 
“if a case can be made for restricting the type of 
international trade described in this analysis of 
U.S. imports of Canadian grain, then surely the 
entire concept of the desirability for international 
multilateral trading is wrong, and the narrow re- 
strictive concept of national self-sufficiency be- 
comes the only alternative.” 

The U.S. is complimented by its neighbor to 
the North on the real progress that has been made 
by this country in freeing its trade from nation- 
alistic shackles. Canada also offers its sympathy 
for the dilemma which results from the parallel 
pressure of protective farm programs. Our national 
trade policy must be two-faced—one face liberal 
and the other restrictive. The two-facedness can 
be neither comfortable to the wearer nor impres- 
sive to the rest of the world. 
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Currently, of course, Canada’s case for grain 
exports to this country is compromised and com- 
plicated by the new grain and flour export policy 
of the U.S., which puts the vast surplus accumula- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corp. in closer 
competition with Canadian surpluses in all the 
markets of the world. Canada’s economists, how- 
ever, are thinking not solely of the moment's 
problems, but rather of long-time policies and 
devices belonging to a larger sphere of interna- 
tional trade philosophy. 
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SAME TUNE, SAME OLD RECORD 

AS ITHER study of so-called spreads in food 

prices between what the housewife pays and 
the farmer receives has been set up on the juke 
box of the Washington merry-go-round, It's the 
current parody on the old tune popularly known 
as “The Farmer's Share in the Food Dollar.” One 
of the main verses in this hackneyed ditty relates 
to bread. So bakers can be sure that the forth- 
coming study, as did all its many predecessors, 
will attempt to find an economic malefactor in 
the price of baker's bread 

Just what benefit to the farmer the disclosure 
of such a malefactor would be is not quite clear 
Nor has it ever been determined what the farmer's 
share in the bread dollar should be. The implica- 
tion always seems to be merely that whatever the 
farmer's share may be it isn't enough. 

Price spread studies usually bear fruit in a pie 
chart showing that the farmer's slice is smaller 
than the baker's. But, of course, that doesn’t tell 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, as any 
reasonable person knows. The whole matter, in 
fact, is surrounded by unreason. It is bound up 
with special-privilege politics and pleading. It 
pointedly suggests, for example, that manufac- 
turer and distributor are charging more than they 
should for their services, but it just as pointedly 
avoids raising the question as to whether the cost 
of labor is too high. 

Fortunately for the baker, something new has 
been added to the merry-go-round pattern. In the 
past bakers have found themselves pretty much 
unprepared to defend themselves when govern- 
mental pie-slicers got to work, as they are now 
ordered to do by the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, which has responded promptly to news 
released by the Department of Agriculture that 
for the first eight months of this year the farmer's 
share of the food dollar averaged 45¢, this being 
2¢ less than in 1952 and the lowest share since 
1941, though substantially higher than in the years 
immediately preceding World War II. The some- 
thing new is an economic survey by the baking 
industry itself. 

The baking industry study was initiated by 
the American Bakers Assn. a year ago to provide 
answers to unfair criticisms which misinterpret 
figures, costs, profits and the business practices of 
the industry in general. Northwestern University 
was engaged to undertake the study, and usable 
results should be forthcoming in time to throw 
into the current congressional melee. 

Washington ought to welcome and facilitate 
the bakery study. Responsible men in government 
have been conscious of the one-sidedness of bureau- 
cratic fact gathering and findings. Political critics 
of the industry, particularly governmental agencies, 
have had subpoena power to bring together cost 
and output information under the large authority 
granted through government regulations. Such 
powers have not been enjoyed by industry, nor 
has information gathered in this way been made 
available to the industry as a whole or to its rep- 
resentatives. The industry thus has been forced to 
provide facts about itself at its own cost and 
through its own effort, though in all fairness it 
would seem as if confidential information in gov- 
ernment files might be offered to the industry, 
in confidence, as a reasonable public service. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Pattern of Trade 


With four months of the present 
crop season completed the pattern of 
international trade in wheat has been 
fairly well established, according to 
a market report published by James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., the grain 
merchanting firm. 

The Argentine, urgently in need of 
foreign currency and of some types 
of commodities, is seen as the most 
aggressive of the exporting nations 
and it has repeatedly reduced prices 
as compared with offerings from 
other countries. As a_ result, the 
Richardson firm reports, sales, par- 
ticularly of wheat and rye, have been 
sizeable. The export price charged by 
the Argentinian monopoly selling or- 
ganization in some instances has 
been less than half the price paid to 
producers. 

Russia has made a number of ten- 
tative offers of grain on a barter basis 
and some of these, it is reported, have 
been completed. Currently, Russia is 
not offering and this is seen by the 
Richardson company as indicative of 
the Russian determination to step up 
the availability of foodstuffs for do- 
mestic consumption. Africa, the re- 
port continues, has been a_ serious 
contender in the barley market while 
Turkey has made some fairly substan- 
tial sales of wheat. France is again a 
small net exporter. 

The situation in North America is 
seen as uncertain in the face of the 
Canadian government’s emphasis on 
the fact that the surpluses are an as- 
set both to the farmer and the na- 
tion, While attempts will be made 
to keep prices reasonably competi- 
tive, no great effort will be made to 
increase the volume of clearances by 
serious concessions in price. Even this 
is not certain, however, in view of the 
U.S. government’s decision to offer 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat at 
prices in line with subsidized offerings 
under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

Richardson reports that govern- 
ment officials in the U.S. have inti- 
mated that they are working in con- 
sultation with Canadian officials and 
that no price war will develop. Unof- 
ficial advices from Washington sug- 
gest that the additional sales as a 
result of the program will not amount 
to more than 20 million bushels, the 
report adds 


Surplus a Hoax 


The 1953 grain surplus in Canada 
is nothing but a hoax. This state- 
ment was made by one Jacob Schulz, 
a western Canadian farm leader. Mr. 
Schulz was speaking at a meeting of 
the Manitoba Farmers Union and he 
branded as a lie propaganda telling 
Canadians that they had too much of 
everything. He termed this year's 
bumper grain crop and tie-up on the 
prairies “a stunt pulled by the grain 
speculators to suppress our prices.” 

At the same meeting a call was 
made for the introduction of a form 
of press censorship to put a stop to 
grain forecasting by newspapers be- 
cause it was seen as detrimental to 
sales of Canadian grain in export 
markets 


Asking the federal government to 
initiate restraining action on the 
press, the farmers resolved that 


newspapers “publishing 
crop estimates 


reports on 
yields and conditions 


detrimental to the efficient marketing 
of primary products be held liable 
unless such reports were issued un- 
der the approval of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics.” 

It is presumed that the farmers in 
attendance knew what they were ask- 
ing for under the terms of the resolu- 
tion because there were only two dis- 
sentients to the motion out of a to- 
tal of 700 delegates in attendance. 


A Flour Mill Dies 


The 2,500 bbl. mill of Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Goderich, Ont., has been 
purchased by the Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Transportation Co., Ltd. 
The announcement was made by Gor- 
don C. Leitch, chairman of Toronto 
Elevators, Ltd., whose son, J. D. 
Leitch, is president of the transporta- 
tion company. 

During the past three years, and 
particularly during the past few 
months, milling machinery has been 
moved from the premises to other 
Purity mills at Calgary and Winni- 
peg and it is unlikely that the mill 
will continue as a flour producer. One 
unconfirmed report said that there is 
a possibility of feed milling operations 
being carried on in the future. Mean- 
while, extensive plans are being made 
for extending the storage facilities at 
the mill. Work has started on a proj- 


ect to provide 15 new elevator bins 
with a capacity of 600,000 bu., and 
this will be additional to the 625,000 
bu. already available. 

The mill was built in 1874 by Alex- 
ander Walker Ogilvie of Montreal 
whose family name is perpetuated by 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. It is 
reputed that the first 50 bu. No. 1 
northern wheat to come into Ontario 
was ground at the Goderich mill and 
in the intervening years large quanti- 
ties of flour have gone from the plant 
into overseas markets. 


Rust Resistant 


A new top grade, rust resistant 
wheat will be available for commer- 
cial use in Canada shortly, according 
to an announcement by Robert Mc- 
Cubbin, a senior Department of Agri- 
culture official. 

Evolved to combat 15-B, a stem 
rust, the new strain, designated Sel- 
kirk, is reported to be equal to the 
standard set by Marquis and will thus 
be eligible for top grading. Rigorous 
baking and other tests have been 
carried out in the U.S., Canada and 
the U.K. Initially, 124,000 bu. will be 
available for Canadian growers in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
6,000 bu. will be supplied to the U.S. 
in return for assistance given in test- 
ing the wheat. 





Flour Production 
Continues to Lag 


TORONTO Flour production in 
Canada during the first three months 
of the present crop year failed to 
match the total recorded for the same 
period a year ago by almost 1.3 mil- 
lion barrels. This gap is attributed to 
the lack of overseas orders which, in 
turn, stems from the serious com- 
petition now coming from other flour 
exporting countries, even those not 
normally engaged in foreign flour 
trade. 

According to figures prepared by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
production for the period August 
through October totaled 5,075,810 
bbl., compared with 6,374,918 bbl. in 
the same period a year ago. 

The offtake during October 
amounted to 1,909,488 bbl., compared 
with 2,300,345 bbl. in the same month 
last year. Mill operations averaged 
75.7% when computed on a 26-day 
working period in the month and a 
daily capacity of 97,020 bbl. Millers 
reporting in September operated at 
71.6% of their combined rated capac- 
ity when computed on a 25-day work- 
ing period. 


Winter Wheat Flour 

Winter wheat flour production in 
October amounting to 218,811 bbl., 
was down slightly from the previous 
month, although it doubled the pro- 
duction of 109,143 bbl. reported for 
October, 1953. The total produced in 
the first quarter of the current crop 
year now stands at 638,330 bbl. 
against 326,921 bbl. for the compar- 
able period in 1952-53. The larger 
than usual overseas demand for soft 
wheat flour, including demand from 


the U.K., accounts for the increased 
activity in this field. The mills bene- 
fited from the reasonable price level 
operative in the winter wheat mar- 
ket, but in recent weeks strong com- 
petition has come from Australian 
millers. 

Exports of flour for October were 
set at 749,098 bbl., bringing total 
exports for the first three months of 
the crop year to 2,324,427 bbl., com- 
pared with 3,199,279 bbl. for the same 
three months a year ago. The lack of 
major orders from other than rou- 
tine customers and poor demand 
from the recently decontrolled U.K. 
market are primarily accountable for 
the dip in export sales. 


Millfeed Output 

Millfeed production for October 
amounted to 62,224 tons, compared 
with 77,434 tons for the same month 
a year ago. The total was made up 
of 25,251 tons bran, 26,316 tons shorts 
and 9,657 tons middlings. The total 
millfeed production for the August- 
October period was 166,531 tons, com- 
pared with the total of 221,498 tons 
for the same period last year. 

Although Britain imported a fair 
amount of millfeed in the first three 
months of the current crop year, total 
overseas Sales are well below those 
recorded at the same time last year. 
In the period August-October, 1952, 
sales totaled 84,241 tons, compared 
with only 39,112 tons at the end of 
October, 1953. The U.S. was the larg- 
est buyer with an offtake of 27,068 
tons with Britain taking second 
place at 11,258 tons. 

The production of oatmeal and 
rolled oats by Canadian plants is also 
showing a decline in comparison with 
last year’s figures. For the first three 
months of the present season the out- 
put of oatmeal was 903,356 lb., com- 
pared with 954,210 lb. a year ago. The 
figures for rolled oats were 31,519,992 
Ib. and 32,856,902 Ib., respectively, a 
dip of more than 1.3 million pounds. 
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Australian Mills 
Have Edge in 
Indonesian Market 


TORONTO—tThe difficulties facing 
Canadian millers in selling the In- 
donesian market have been pin- 
pointed by W. D. Wallace, commer- 
cial secretary at Canada’s embassy 
in Djakarta. Reporting to the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 
Mr. Wallace stated that while In- 
donesia had steadily increased the 
importation of flour during the past 
few years, Canadian shipments had 
been small in comparison with those 
made by Australia. 

In 1952 total imports were re- 
corded at 145,032 metric tons, of 
which 70,385 tons came from Aus- 
tralia, 50,650 tons from the U.S. and 
16,873 tons from Canada. In the 
first half of 1953, the report adds, 
Canada slipped badly to provide a 
total of only 1,455 tons compared 
with Australia’s 56,035 tons. The 
U.S. share of the business declined 
to 15,831 tons. 


Major Factors 

The three major factors under- 
lined by Mr. Wallace as adversely 
affecting Canada’s ability to make 
progress in the market were prices, 
excessive time of delivery and the 
financing costs which have to be 
borne by the importers. The latter, 
he stated, were inflated as a result 
of the longer wait for Canadian or- 
ders to arrive. 

Canadian prices, it was reported, 
were substantially higher than those 
quoted by Australia and by the U.S. 
Recent quotations received from 
Canada for flour to be supplied un- 
der the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement indicated a price 
in U.S. funds of $6.15 sack, c. & f. 
Djakarta. Australian flour, both with- 
in and without the agreement, was 
quoted at around $5.41 sack in US. 
funds. 

Flour from Australia, Mr. Wal- 
lace stated, can be delivered with- 
in one month of the placing of the 
order; delivery from Canada takes 
closer to three months from the time 
of the order. 

The licensing conditions surround- 
ing the flour imports create finan- 
cial problems for the local import- 
ers, and they make it essential for 
them to buy from the nearest and 
cheapest market—Australia. In 1948 
Australia was the smallest supplier 
to the Indonesian market with ship- 
ments totaling only 882 tons, com- 
pared with the U.S. figure of 61,044 
tons and Canada’s 1,602 tons. Out 
of a total Indonesian annual re- 
quirement of around 150,000 tons, 
Australia now supplies upwards of 
70%. 

The question of quality, a selling 
point for Canadian flour in many 
other markets, does not arise for 
the local flour market is rather specu- 
lative, according to Mr. Wallace. 

Only Indonesian nationals are 
granted licenses, and after issue the 
importer must apply for a foreign 
exchange permit depositing at the 
Same time 75% of the value of the 
foreign exchange in local currency 
with the Foreign Exchange Control 
Institute. In addition, the importer 
must arrange for the necessary let- 
ters of credit. 

The ability of the importer to se- 
cure outside financial assistance is 
limited because he is not allowed to 
transfer his import permit. The im- 
porters do not have much capital, 
and they are compelled to float loans 
to finance their orders. Therefore, 
quick delivery is essential in order 
to cut down interest charges. Financ- 
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ing costs are much lower on ship- 
ments from Australia because of the 
saving in shipping time and the di- 
rect result is more business for the 
Australian millers. Moreover, the In- 
donesian authorities are said to look 
With greatest favor on applications 
for licenses to import from Australia, 
since such deals do not require the 
expenditure of scarce dollars. 

The Indonesian situation, as _ re- 
ported by Mr. Wallace, effectively 
highlights the two main difficulties 
facing the Canadian millers in meet- 
ing and beating the Australian com- 
petition. They are the long haul from 
Canadian ports to the consumer and 
the still present need of most coun- 
tries throughout the Far East to con- 
serve their dollar purchasing power. 

—SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
CANADIAN SUPPLIES UP 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian visible 
wheat supply again moved upward 
in the week ending Dec. 2 to record 
a gain of 2,400,000 bu. This brings the 
total visible to 340,500,000 bu., with 
last year’s figure for the same date 
242,400,000 bu. Reduced export ship- 
ments contributed to the rise in 
stocks. 


——- BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


JAPAN LEADS BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour exports were off by some 3,000,- 
000 bu. in the week ending Dec. 11 
and totaled 3,843,000 bu., of which 
flour accounted for 581,000 bu. Of the 
International Wheat Agreement 
wheat sales amounting to 2,198,000 
bu., the largest sales were 651,000 bu. 
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to Germany and 509,000 bu. to Bel- 
gium. Other IWA buyers included 
Israel with 367,000 bu., Switzerland 
with 364,000, Ireland 218,000 and the 
Netherlands 89,000 bu. Class 2 sales 
accounted for 1,064,000 bu., with 
Japan taking 352,000 bu., the U.K. 
290,000, France 203,000, Peru 184,000 
and Belgium 35,000 bu. 

Flour sales were less than half the 
previous week’s total and were made 
up of 303,000 bu. sold on IWA account 
and the remaining 278,000 bu. were 
Class 2 (export) sales. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORLD OATS, BARLEY CROPS 
ESTIMATED ABOVE AVERAGE 


WASHINGTON — World produc- 
tion of barley and oats in 1953-54 is 
smaller than production last year but 
is above average, on the basis of pre- 
liminary information available to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The combined total is estimated at 
128.8 million short tons, compared 
with 132.9 million in 1952 and the 
prewar average (1935-39) of 126.6 
million tons. Most of the reduction 
from the 1952 total is in oats, with 
a comparatively small decrease in bar- 
ley. Compared with the prewar pe- 
riod, a substantial increase in barley 
more than offsets the decline in oats. 

World barley production for the 
current season is forecast at 2,720 
million bushels, compared with 2,745 
million bushels last year and the 
1935-39 average of 2,365 million. In- 
creases over the prewar barley acre- 
age are reported for all areas except 
the Soviet Union. Generally larger 
yields than in the prewar period also 
contributed to the production gain. 
Oats production is forecast at 3,970 
million bushels. This is 5% below the 
1952 outturn and 9% less than the 
1935-39 average of 4,365 million 
bushels. 

North America’s harvest of barley 
is slightly below the 1952 production 
but is 56% above the prewar aver- 
age. The sharp rise above the prewar 
level is mainly due to the increase in 
Canada where barley acreage has 
more than doubled since the 1935-39 
period. Yields in Canada for recent 
years have been considerably above 
those of the prewar average, adding 
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to the production increase. Barley 
production in the U.S. shows little 


change from the 1935-39 average 
despite a substantial reduction in 
acreage. 


The production of oats in North 
America is estimated at 1,615 million 
bushels, 7% less than in 1952. It is, 
however, 17% above the prewar av- 
erage. The bulk of the increase over 
the prewar period is in the U.S. where 
acreage is about 3.6 million acres 
larger than in 1935-39. In Canada, in 
contrast, the crop shows a moderate 
increase despite a 26% reduction in 
area. Canada’s yields of 41.2 bu. an 
acre for the current season com- 
pare with a prewar average of 
25.5 bu. 

No significant change from the 
1952 production of barley and oats is 
estimated for Europe and Africa. 
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Yields of these grains are expected 
to be down slightly in the Soviet 
Union where weather conditions re- 
portedly have not been ideal. Larger- 
than-average outturns are expected 
in South America while Australia is 
expected to have a barley crop slight- 
ly above the record crop of 38 million 
bushels harvested last year while 
oats production will be smaller. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
WHEAT POOL NET UP 

CALGARY—Net earnings of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1953, were reported at 
$2,690,737, an all-time high, at the 
annual meeting which concluded here 
Dec. 4. Pool members will receive 
$1,083,455 in cash and the remainder 
in reserves. The volume of grain han- 
died was also at an all-time high 
and totaled 79,789,409 bu. 
















“Ogilvie”. 


judgment... 
it’s wise to buy quality! 







There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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ENID ; FORT WORTH 
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Dr. Robert B. Koch 


JOINS SHORT—Dr. Robert B. Koch 
has joined the research staff of the 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. 
Charles G. Ferrari, technical director. 
Dr. Koch was formerly research as- 
sistant to Dr. Robert A. Larsen, chief 
of the cereal and bake products divi- 
sion, U.S. Army, Quartermaster 
Corps. Dr. Koch took his graduate 
work at the University of Minnesota 
under the direction of Dr. W. F. 
Geddes. He served as a pilot with the 
Air Transport Command during the 
war. He will be assigned to the study 
of enzymes, which is one of the spe- 
cial interests of the J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co. 





SOO LINE ENTERTAINS 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN MEN 


MINNEAPOLIS More than 150 
grain and feed men were guests of 
the Soo Line Railroad at a steak 
luncheon Dec. 9 at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club. 

George B. Shimek, Soo Line general 
agent and host for the affair, intro- 
duced W. W. Kremer, vice president 
in charge of traffic, and Harry 
Thomas, retired freight agent who 
originated the yearly gatherings. 
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;' BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf’ 


CENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
take CiTyvy, MINNBBOTA 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els,together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 
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Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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YTLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS ¥- 2 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
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NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued ft page 14) 
tracts and to slightly lower prices. 
Family flour business was very light. 
Shipping directions were steady with 
mills operating at 65%. Prices were 
10¢ lower due to better millfeed cred- 
its, lower options and a slight dip in 
premiums. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Dec. 12: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, $6.55@6 65: 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5 80 
445.85; standard $5.70@5.75. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was fair with prices about 8¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions have been 
good. 

Oklahoma’ City: averaged 
25°; last week compared with 30% 
a week earlier. Bakers took 52% of 
bookings and the family trade 48%. 
Operations were reduced and, aver- 
aved 75%, compared with 100% the 
previous week. Prices closed un- 
changed on family and 10¢ lower on 
bakery. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Dec. 12: Carlots, family 
short patent $747.40, standard pat- 
ent $6.50@6.70; bakery unenriched 
in paper bags; short patent $620 
6.30, standard patent $6.1006 20 
straight grade $6.05% 6.15. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 


Sales 


Texas: There was no improvement 
in demand last week, sales again be- 
ing no more than 10 to 15% of capac- 
ity. Running time held to around 
three to four days. Bakers in general 
are booked less than 30 days and 
after Jan. 1 the demand should re- 
vive. Prices were unchanged on fam- 
ily and about 10¢ sack lower on bak- 
ers. Clears were a shade higher. Quo- 
tations Dec. 11: Extra high patent 
family $74 7.30, high patent $6.704@ 
7; standard bakers, unenriched, $6 20 
«6.30; first clears, unenriched, $4 80 
@4.90, delivered TCP. ' 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business lagged in 
the central states during the week 
ending Dec. 11, with total sales esti- 
mated at 40 to 45% of milling capac- 
ity. This compares with an estimate 
of 55 to 65° for the previous week. 

Market observers said it appeared 
as though the pre-Christ.mas lull was 
at hand and that mills probably would 
be hard pressed to maintain grinding 
time from now until after the first of 
the year. Lagging tendencies were 
apparent in all types of flour, includ- 
ing family brands, hard winters, soft 


wheat and springs. Soft wheat mill- 
ers reported a scattering of sales of 
cracker-cookie, cake and blender 
types. 


Quotations Dec. 11: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.55 6.70, standard $6.50% 6 60 
clear $5.907 6.05; hard winter short 
$6.10 6.40, 95 patent $6.05 4 6 30 
clear $5.24; family flour $8.05: soft 
winter short S6.807 7.07, standard 
$4.8046.37, clear $4.504 6.25 


St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
demand for flou t week was rath- 
er slow. Shipping directions were 


fair. Clears and low grades were in 
fairly active demand. Quotations Dec. 
11: In 100-lb. cottons: Family top 
soft patent $6.25, top hard $7.80, or- 
dinary $6.30. In 100-lb. papers: Bak- 


ers flour, cake $6, pastry $5, soft 
straights $5.15, clears $4.85; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.35, standard $6.20, 
clears $5.50; spring short patent 
$6.75, standard $6.65, clears $6.40. 


East 


Boston: The flour market contin- 
ued irregular last week with most 
lines averaging slightly lower in com- 
parison with the preceding week. 
Springs ranged from 1¢ lower to 5¢ 
higher, with first clears the only 
grade showing any strength. Hard 
winters closed 8¢ lower. Soft wheat 
flours were unchanged to 15¢ higher, 
with eastern straights and high ratio 
exhibiting strength. 

Flour trading continued light in 
practically all lines with most buyers 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis 
for just their immediate require- 
ments. Most buyers appeared to show 
little confidence in existing values 
and were basing their contentions on 
the continued low level of consumer 


buying. However, the agriculture re- 
port on the extensive amount of 
wheat impounded under the govern- 
ment loan program did not lend much 
assurance to bearish-minded persons 
as it practically insured smaller 
quantities of wheat in the free mar- 
ket. 

Quotations Dec. 12: Spring short 
patents $7@7.10, standards, $6.90@7, 
high gluten $7.55@7.65, first clears 
$6.47 @6.67; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.73 6.83, hard winter straights 
$6.53@6.63; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.72 @ 6.92, eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.37@5.67, high ratio $6.37 
@7.57; family $8.37. 

New York: In spite of light forward 
commitments, buying remained at a 
cautious level last week. New takings 
were held to small lots to come out 
immediately, or for fairly nearby 
shipment, and they merely replaced 
low or exhausted stocks. Insignificant 
price changes offered no inducement 
to order heavily, nor were there mar- 
ket or domestic developments that to 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


EK 
United States* 


Guaranteed 
purchases 


Importing 
countries—— Wheat Flour 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 

OCOPFIOM, 6c ccoccs { S (aeeen 

Costa Rica 1,286 53 108 

1 





Cuba 
Denmark » P 3 
Dom. Republic 955 13 175 
Eeuador : 
a aaa 

El Salvador 
Germany 
(reece 
Guatemala 
Haiti : 
Honduras 
ECGIAMG 4... eens 
TOGIM. caivscwane 
Indonesia 
Ireland vale 
Tara@l .wccccce 
Italy 

Japan ..... : ; 
SOFGGN. ©. ccsuns 2.939 
Korea et ee Rae? iwanwals 
Lebanon 2 

Liberia. sane te. wees 
Mexico. ‘ 
Netherlands 
New Zealand .. 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 

Peru a4 
Philippines 
Portural 

Saudi Arabia 
Spain 

Sweden ....... 
Switzerland ° 
Un. of 8S. Africa 
Vatican State 














Venezuela 2 1.0 
Yugoslavia. 3.674 
Total $21,156 37,837 12,247 


Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance 5 
Sale nfiirmed by CCC through Le 
through bec 4, 1953. 


sorting countrie total sales 


France? Total 


rt 
y 
x 
x 





1.8 ¢ 6,639 8,965 
13 9S 11 
9 7 74 
8 10 2 
) 91 130 
1 ) 1,5 
i 1,568 1,922 
2,548 ° ve 2,548 
18,603 +401 22 004 
12 18 
Sf i) 
4 iS 043 ,441 
1,470 1,470 
184 8 269 
1.8231 2 940 1,071 
14 192 136 
19 110 659 
1.08 1 1,493 9 580 
00 242 2,747 
ale 
7.94 7.940 
5 rene 3,097 
2.0 Aides 7 
l j 1,051 2,1 
j 1 04 ii 19 167 11 i 
s 16 1 367 421.1 
19.47 7.096 122.88 319,45 
19 *Sale re rded by Wheat Council 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


(As of Dee. 4, 1953)—(1,000 bushels) 





Importing Quota for Exporting countrie otal sales-—— 
territory crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 

BELGIUM 

Belgian Congo 1,102 iy is 
NETHERLANDS 

fi Islands 367 41 185 18 

Surinam : 255 i 119 16¢ so 
PORTUGAL 

Angola (PWA) ........- 555 494 494 61 

Cape Verde Islands .... i4 4 lt 0 i 

PRROOE cK ecnvcsescescene 184 7 7 177 

Mozambique (PEA) ... 671 163 208 

Portuguese Guinea ..... 17 1 12 5 

Portuguese India ...... 459 hl i7 I82 

st. Thome and Principe. 4s 4 i4 

Timor .. . 26 11 11 15 


*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. 





buyers indicated possible advances. 
Both spring and Kansas grades fol- 
lowed the same pattern. 

Soft winters moved lightly as sup- 
plies were also low. However, mills 
did not press buying as eastern flour 
was actually only available in limited 
lots for immediate shipment, and on 
120-day basis could not be obtained 
in quantity. This condition was re- 
flected in premiums of about 15¢ for 
any later shipment. 

The only feature to the market was 
the great scarcity of clears. While the 
fancy grades were equal to and even 
occasionally higher than standard 
patents, even ordinary ones were 
strong and firm in price and so diffi- 
cult to buy that they were only sold 
in occasional small lots to regular 
customers. 

Shipping directions were generally 
somewhat slower. Both family and 
bakery flours moved more slowly, re- 
lieving the pressure that had been 
on some mills. Many chain and large 
independent bakers indicated their 
lack of confidence in the market by 
operating on _ price-date-of-shipment 
basis. 

Quotations Dec. 11: Spring family 
flour $8.35, high glutens $7.53@7.63, 
standard patents $6.88@6.98, clears 
$6.50@6.70; hard winter short patents 
$6.710 6.81, straights $6.51@6.61; high 
ratio soft winters $6.25 @ 7.55, 
straights $5.30@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: There were conflicting 
reports on sales of flour last week. 
Most sellers reported a dull sales 
week. Several salesmen who traveled 
extensively over the tri-state areas 
stated they had a week of good sales. 
However, the volume of individual 
sales was not large, and commit- 
ments ran only for 30 days. Some 
cracker firms placed orders for pastry 
flour, but these too were small or- 
ders with 30-day commitments speci- 
fied. Southwestern Kansas and spring 
patents shared in the sales made. 
Some soft wheat cake flours also 
sold in moderate amounts. On the 
whole, it was a quiet week for flour 
sales. 

Family flour, while not registering 
any large sales, did have a week of 
moderate sales. 

A wave of exceptionally warm 
weather again struck this territory 
and may have contributed to arrested 
interest in flour buying on any larger 
scale. Directions were stated to have 
been only fair last week. 

Quotations Dec. 12: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.45@6.72, 
medium patent $6.50@6.82, short pat- 
ent $6.6006.92; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.74@6.85, medium patent $6.79 
@ 6.93, short patent $6.847@6.98, clears 
$6.46@6.81, high gluten $7.49@7.56; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.95 
@ 8.25; other brands $7.10@7.50; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.20@ 7.64. 

Philadelphia: Both spring and hard 
winter flours experienced a slightly 
broader inquiry on the local market 
early last week resulting in an ac- 
celeration of orders. Business tapered 
off in the next couple of days, how- 
ever, and it was reported that the 
development had not produced any 
large-scale buying, so business as a 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristoPpHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Happy Holidays 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quota 
basis 


\ll quotations on 


family 
top 
high 
short 
standard 
first clear 
winter fam 
winter shor 
winter stan 
winter first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
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Spring 
Spring 
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Hard 
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stand 


Soft 
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Soft first 
white 
dark 
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winter 
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winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour 
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Sermotina, 
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paper 
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ions, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
arload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
s a $6.36@7.85 §  ~ $ a is x Ge it 
6.554 6.70 a in @. . Fata. oaeae 
“a 6. 90@6.91 a“ ™ . ‘ “ 
“a a a6.75 ia 
6504 6.60 “a a6.65 ‘ “a 
> 904 6.05 a abd i. a 
aws.05 “ 6.50@7.70 a7.s0 ‘a 
6.10@6.40 7 5.914 5.96 a6.35 ; a 
6.0546 30 “a DSLaS.S6 aeg.20 ‘ a“ 
405.24 a" 1.454 4.95 a@5.50 a“ 
; “ a @. 2 a6.25 a“ 
6.S0@ 707 ua “a ae ee ‘ a 
1800 6.37 “a a oe ; a 
a a “ a5.15 a 
1.50@6.25 ‘ @. a Sea - - W485 a 
4.21@4.72 1.30004.35 a -- @4.93 a 
3.464.002 3.5503.60 “a -.-@4.18 a 
8.25@8.54 8.10@8.15 a -.-@8.60 it 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$. o8.36 §...@ .. $...@8.37 $7.95@8.25 § ‘a 
7.537.623 7.50@7.60 7.5507.65 7.49@7.56 7.05@7.30 
“ . 6.957.005 7.00@7.10 G.81@6.98 6.606@6.80 
6.858@6.98 6.900 7.00 6.904 7.00 6.74@6.85 6.456.700 
6.500@6.70 6.5006.60 BATOGB.67T GB.A6@ESL 6.206.460 
6.71681 6.75@6.85 6.736.883 6.60@6.92 6206.35 
“ 6.654 6.75 “ 6.45@6.72 6.05@6.20 
a a “ a 1.55 @4.90 
a a a“ a 5.25@5.55 
200 5.85 a 375.67 ee 1.8545.10 
7 ; F @. @.. i FP a4 1.154 4.50 
».004 5.20 1850 4.95 a sft 182@4.93 . a 
“ a“ a oid LOT@AAO > a 
&.72@8.82 “a a on 8.57 @38.63 sae 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
$ “7.90 Spring top patent ...$11.60@12.00 $11.50@12.20 
“6.95 takers Pe o 10.10@10.40 10.15@10.60 
‘i 7.06 Winter exportst ..... -@ 4.25 -@ 
w6AS 
)-tb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax fakery wheat flour 
livery between Ft, William and British Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end mi 
earload lots, pron 
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Standard midds 

Flour midds 

Red dog 
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quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
ery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
licago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
wa oo $47,000 47.50 $ “a $ i $ m55.50 
“" roo {S.004) 48.50 Ate a M55 
Osage am as.oe nae a a ° a 
155.00 aw 49.8 a mb57.50 “ut 
us City St. Loui It. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
4 $19.25 049.75 $ M5500 $55.00 55.50 a. ! 
P47 51.254 61.75 anne 57.00@ 57.50 a 
a > a ° . a a“ p47.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
£49 00% 51.00 S52.0047 53 00 $57.00 59.00 
39.00 @43.00 1.004 45.00 19.00 @ 53.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible 
of Trade, 


supply 


Baltimore 
Roston 
Ruffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Kenid 
rt. Worth 
tialveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapoli 
Kansas Citys 
Milwaukee 
Minneapotli 


New Orlean 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux Citys 
St Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Laake 
tnals 
Totals 


in bushel 


rain in the U.S 


omitted) 


Wheat— 
1953 1952 
42 5.016 
4 roe 
17,212 15,384 
5.476 S60 
1 ro4 16,684 
s1,.090)1 TH 066 
606 41.538 
16,420 17,590 
104 1.080 
18.44 S008 
7 1500 
5 tee | 
Sun puss 
17,004 24,208 
99 Th2 
1,170 1.154 
17.050 
1 17.093 
9 SOS 
t 2,623 
1,667 
9 5,724 
14 1,909 
6 17.399 

re | 
1,091 300,537 














as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
ee {, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
--—Corn— r Oats— c—Rye— -~ Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
1,061 3 t 1 133 
1.149 15 
1.656 2.040 1.983 } 121 99 7 
1,695 161 : 172 63 
7.775 7.269 4,120 723 «3,995 9 791 
sie 2;:373. 1,821 99 827 2,464 1,79 
NO oe ° 
920 H1 333 21 19 43 14 
2,188 160 102 240 13 li 
6,194 2,897 53 11s 133 131 6 1 
SAT 100 ii 351 ..322 p iv 
974 755 1,342 3 1,287 179 1,611 707 
71 179 5 31 
1894 129 24 3 19 
148 3.9358 985 1,224 121 15 51 
618 317 20 19 100 
son rile 2 - ; 75 49 
1.699 S46 287 ?1 10 11 
1571 1.167 188 31 68 
4.837 3,291 1,25 270 7 7 1 if 
19 13 
131 so 
58,945 40,578 23,551 18,110 2,450 5,613 12,116 10,110 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 














Closing grain futures quotations In leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis — Chicago — —. -——Kansas City——, Minneapolis 
Dec OO a ee ee ee a ee ee 
I rene , ' O6% 211% 210% 200% 215% 217% 214% 397 397 
Der S 9% 207% #2211 210% 200% 213% 216 212% 398% 398! 
Dec, 9 05% 208% 208 197% 213% 215% 211 399 3991 
liec, 10 s Ay OS% IDSSH ZIB™R 215% 21% 401 399 
Der, 14 208% 208% 197% 212% 215% 2113 102 101 
7-CORN ——_ RYE - . —OATS —_—- 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
bec. Mar Te Mar tec May Dec May Dec. Mar Dec fay 
Ive 7 155% 159% 1 127% 107% 112% 121% 79 SIT TH% 74 
Dec, 8 155% 159 i 12 WG 111 122% 78% sy 76% 7i% 
Dec. 9 154 157% 121 125% 10 110 1204, 77% 814 75% 7 
lve 10 155 157 124 127% 105 7, 110 123 78% x0 Tht 7 
lee 11 1541 157 126 129% Vay 110 1241 "7% SNK 74% v 


whole was only a shade better than 
the quiet dealings of the previous 
week. Meanwhile, prices drifted in a 
narrow range and closed with all 
quotations unchanged. 

Mill representatives at first 
thought the acceleration in orders 
might blossom into sizeable forward 
coverage, and when it turned out to 
be nothing more than provision for 
nearby requirements, they were con- 
vinced that the trade has lost none 
of its price-consciousness. They found 
bakers and jobbers maintaining cost 
ideas well below current postings and 
foresaw no real pick-up in ordering 
unless there is a sudden downward 
revision. 

It was expected that the usual dis- 
inclination to build up stocks in the 
pre-inventory period will witness a 
continuance of present conservative 
replacement policies. This is seen 
likely to increase the flow of hand- 
to-mouth orders. The conservatism is 
traced to a number of factors, in- 
cluding the large wheat supply, the 
extended lag in export business and 
the quiet character of retail demand 
for baked goods. 

Quotations Dec. 12: Spring high 
gluten $7.50@7.60, short patent $6.95 
@7.05, standard $6.9047, first clear 
$6.500 6.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@6.85, standard $6654 6.75; 
soft winter, western $5.50@5.80, near- 
by $5.10@5.30. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business con- 
tinued quiet last week. The easiness 
of the market and lower flour prices 
did nothing to stimulate purchases; 
instead buyers appeared to be en- 
couraged towards hopefulness of fur- 
ther declines. Sales of all types of 
flour consisted of moderate lots with 
most business going to hard winters. 

It would appear that as long as the 
quietness in flour prices continues, 
buyers will persist in pursuing a wait- 
ing policy. Northern springs continue 
in poor demand because of the price 
differential over hard winters, with 
no sales any consequence being 
worked. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
no interest in purchases of soft win- 
ters, even to cover replacements, with 
a resultant poor demand on this type. 
Cake flour sales were somewhat sta- 
tionary with little interest being 
shown by cake bakers for other than 
immediate requirements, 


ol 


Shipping directions were not as 
good as in the preceding week but 
about as expected for this season. 
Stocks on hand continue to be re- 


duced, showing a slight decline. Ex- 
port flour business was practically 
at a standstill, with only small lots 
being worked to the American and 
the European countries. 

Quotations Dec. 11, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.20@635, 
Standard $6.05@6.20, first clear $4.55 
a4.90; spring bakery short patent 
$6.60 6.80, standard $6.45 @ 6.70, first 
clear $6.20@6.40, high gluten $7.05@ 
7.30; soft wheat short patent $5.25@ 
5.99, Straight $4.85@5.10, first clear 
$4.15@4.50, high ratio cake $5.55% 
3.95; Pacific Coast cake $7.25@ 7.45. 
pastry $6.60@6.70. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market contin- 
ued quiet last week with production 
up slightly from a week earlier but 
nothing of note in the trade. Export 
business may develop after the fivst 
of the year on the new permit sys- 
tem, which went into effect during 
the week, but at the moment there 
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is nothing newsworthy to report. Do- 
mestic shipping instructions are good, 
but volume leaves much to be desired. 
Quotations Dec. 12: Family patent 
$7.90, bluestem $6.95, bakery $7.06, 
pastry $6.45. 

Portland: Flour markets show lit- 
tle improvement. Mills are trying to 
work some flour business outside of 
IWA under the new program, but so 
far without concrete results. They 
believe they may be able to work 
into Hong Kong and to some extent 
South America, but so far indications 
are not too promising. Domestic book- 
ings are spasmodic, but December 
bookings and deliveries are not large, 
buyers preferring to let inventories 
work down. 

Quotations Dec. 11: High gluten 
$7.31, all Montana $6.88, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.98, bluestem bakers 
$6.98, cake $7.45, pastry $6.55, whole 
wheat 100% $6.41, graham $6.12, 
cracked wheat $5.93. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Routine business 
only continues to occupy the atten- 
tion of the eastern Canadian mills, 
and even in this respect there is some 
concern at the possibility that the 
U.S. mills, as a result of the recently 
announced pricing system for non-In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement busi- 
ness, may be able to compete more 
effectively. Extremely vulnerable are 
the British commonwealth markets 
in the West Indies where the prefer- 
ential tariff treatment accorded the 
Canadians is not as strong as it is in 
Britain proper. 

Some business being worked 
with the U.K., but the amounts in- 
volved are not large when considered 
in relation to the volume of business 
operative in former years. Prices 
weakened in line with action taken 
by British millers. However, a slack- 
flour demand 


is 


ened in the U.K. is 
causing even more concern for the 
home millers who see the greater 


availability of other foods a major 
competing force. Many mills are un- 
ble to match their sales with output, 


and some slow down in operations 
is reported. 
The domestic trade in Canada is 


also quieter than usual and traders 
do not expect to any improve- 
ment until the turn of the year. Quo- 
tations Dec. 12. Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $11.60@12 bbl., 
bakers $10.10% 10.40 bbl., all less cash 
discounts, in 98’s cotton mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The winter wheat flour market still 
continues to provide some activity 
for Ontario mills, but the demand is 
slowing down. Quotations Dec. 12: 
Export $4.25 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. Domestic $10.10 bbl. 

Little winter wheat is on offer. 
Quotations Dec. 12: $1.63@1.66 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vaucouver: An early Christmas 
present arrived last week for Cana- 
dian mills selling across the Pacific 
when it was announced that the Phil- 
ippine government had authorized the 
purchase of additional flour supplies 
to prevent a possible shortage with 
a resultant black market condition 
such as has prevailed in the islands 
in previous times. 

The extra flour import total has 
not been confirmed, but it is rumored 
to be about 20% of the imports for 
the past six months or somewhere 
in the vicinity of 800,000 bags. Cana- 
dian and American mills are expected 
to share this additional business, with 
shipment being made partially late 
this month and the balance by late 
January. 


see 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


: 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 

1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
GOUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











PIRES PEAh 


-BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co, 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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This business is in addition to the 
regular monthly business to Manila. 


The allocations covering flour imports 


for the first six months of 1954 have 
not yet been set up by the Manila 
authorities, and it is reported that 
the licenses will not be issued until 
after the new government. takes 
power. 

Canadian flour and grain exporters 
are hopeful that the coming govern- 
ment grain and flour mission, which 
will leave here right after the new 
year for a tour of the principal Far 
Eastern cities, will pave the way for 
additional sales. Headed by Commis- 
sioner E. T. Riddell of the Canadian 
Wheat Board and G. N. Vogel, in 
charge of the wheat and grain divi- 
sion of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, the mission will confer 
with grain and flour men here before 
leaving by air for Tokyo, the fivst 
stop. 

Special attention will be paid to 
the Indonesian situation, where Ca- 
nadian mills have been having a very 
slim share of the business. By reason 
of its closeness and the fact that it 
can offer in sterling, Australia en- 
joys the lion’s share of the business. 
Although the Indonesian import con- 
trol authorities do not place any re- 
strictions on the country from which 
the importer may purchase flour, they 
appear to have orders placed in Au- 
stralia with the result that in the 
period from January to July this 
year, out of total flour imports of 
73,321 metric tons, Australian mills 
sold 56,035 tons while American mills 
supplied 15,831 tons and Canada sup- 
plied only 1,455 tons. 

Latest advices from Djakarta indi- 
cate that the possibilities of increas- 
ing Canadian flour sales in Indonesia 
under existing conditions do not ap- 
pear encouraging since three factors 
work against it—-prices, time of deliv- 
ery and financing costs. 

Current prices of Canadian flour, 
both IWA and non-IWA, are substan- 
tially higher than Australian prices 
and America IWA quotations. Recent 
quotations received there from Can- 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL’ 


The Z. uatity Cakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 














Cente M210] FLouRING miisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 











NEW SPOKANE_MILk... ONE OF 





























THE WORLD’S» MOST “MODERN 


——— 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Weshington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Cuban Flour Imports Hit Low Point 


Cuban imports of flour hit the lowest monthly total of the 


year in August, paralleling a similar showing last year. Imports totaled 
31.430 200 Ib. sacks for the month, according to P. E. Carr, import-export 
statistician. This figure compares with 59,335 sacks imported in July and 5,746 
in August of 1952. The total for the first eight months, 625,676 sacks, is the 
lowest in the past six years. (See table.) 


1948 1949 

January l ! 140,658 
February l 136,058 
March 100.985 126,970 
April 90,413 116,702 
Miu SO.125 157,914 
Jume 131 ( 130,183 
July LO1.09 100,398 
\urust 11 9 117,129 
Subtotal 99 1,620,012 
September 150,685 118,604 
lotober 112.694 73,103 
ember so ; 175,424 
December 110,80 186,360 


1,573,503 








1950 1951 953 
193,871 150,814 . 
$6,164 100,176 79,124 
148,985 156,259 93,181 
135,904 78,35 
154,052 91,405 
89,799 116,125 
107,504 59,335 
208,376 $1,430 
1,102,884 $52,427 625,676 
139,202 39,166 
110,601 73,418 
L 124,906 80,767 
150,446 262,153 101,394 
1,562,542 .729,746 1,147,174 





ada for IWA fiour, exclusive of com- 
missions, were U.S, $6.15 ewt. c. and 
f. Djakarta, while Australian IWA 
and none-IWA_ flour, exclusive of 
commissions, was around U.S. $5.41 
ewt. on the same basis. From Au- 
stralia flour can be landed within one 
month of placing the order, while 
Canadian deliveries are close to three 
months, with a much cheaper freight 
rate from Australia 

The domestic flour picture remains 
unchanged with prices steady. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions Dec. 11: First patents $12.60 in 
98's cottons; bakers’ patents $11.60 
in paper bags and $11.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $1295 
and western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: A decline of some 100,- 
000 bbl. was registered in Canadian 
flour export sales in the week ending 
Dec. 11. IWA business accounted Tor 
67.000 bbl. of the total of 129,000 bbl. 
Domestic sales are holding quite 
steady, and there is little or no 
change indicated in mill running 
time. With export business quiet, do- 
mestic business is highly competitive, 
but prices are firm. Quotations Dec. 
12: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.50@12.20; 
second patents $11@ 11.70, second pat- 
ents to bakers $10.15@10.60. All 
prices cash carlot 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Milifeed prices leveled 
off late last week at approximately 
50¢@$1 ton over the previous week’s 
close, and on Dec. 14 were quoted 
unchanged. Demand was_ reported 
quiet, with light offerings balancing 
the demand factor, and the market 
was considered fairly stable. Quota- 
tions Dee. 14: Bran $47@ 47.50, stand- 
ard midds. $4848.50, flour midds. 
$48.50, red dog $49 

Kansas City: Although offerings 
continued rather meager in this mar- 
ket, some reduction in demand has 
caused a moderate decline in millfeed 
since the middle of last week. By 
Dec. 14 prices were about on a par 
with a week earlier. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City bran $44.50 45.25, 
shorts $46.50 4 47.25 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed was 
good last week, with offerings insuffi- 
cient. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Dec. 11: Bran $45.500 46, shorts 
$47.75 48. Bran advanced 50¢@$1 
ton and shorts $1.254 1.50 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Limited supplies stimu- 
lated millfeeds last week as both 
bran and shorts went up $1 over the 
previous period. Demand was fair, 
coming from the Southeast, jobbers 
and mixers in Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. Quotations, basis Kansas 


City, Dec. 12: Bran $457 45.50, shorts 
$47 @ 47.50. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week, with bran $1.50 ton higher and 
shorts $1.50 ton higher. Supplies have 
been inadequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Dec. 10: Bran $45.50@ 
46, gray shorts $47.50@48. 

Fort Worth: Light offerings of bran 
met an urgent demand. Shorts were 
in less active request, and offerings 
were fully equal to trade needs. Quo- 
tations Dec. 11: Bran and also shorts 
$55, delivered Texas common points; 
$2 higher on bran and $1 up on shorts, 
compared with a week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Active millfeed 
business was reflected in a price rise 
of $1 on both bran and shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars, Dec. 12: Bran 
$47.50@ 48.50, millrun $48.50@ 49.50, 
shorts $49.50@50.50. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Trading in millfeeds con- 
tinued at a fairly active pace in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Dec. 14, especially in the early 
part of the week. The pace slowed 
near the end, and prices relaxed 
somewhat, but earlier gains still were 
sufficient to put prices for the week 
slightly ahead of the preceding per- 
iod. Quotations Dec. 14: Bran $51@ 
52, standard midds. $52.50@53, flour 
midds. $53.50054.50, red dog $54.50 
@55. 


St. Louis: Demand for both bran 
and shorts last week was not as keen 
as it has been recently. Feed manu- 
facturers supplies showed a slight im- 
provement. Quotations Dec. 11: Bran 
$49.25@ 49.75, shorts $51.25@51.75, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds were steady in 
the local market last week with prac- 
tically no variation in prices as com- 
pared with a week earlier. Dealers 
reported that buying interest was 
generally light with little action on 
the part of buyers beyond the in- 
quiry stage. Quotations Dec. 12: 
Standard bran and midds. $55.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow last week. Both wholesale and 
retail buyers stayed out of the mar- 
ket except for immediate needs. Im- 
mediate shipments were again offered 
after a period in which they were 
not possible, and this fact tended to 
make wholesale buyers cautious. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Dec. 
12: Bran $56.30@58.40, standard 
midds. $57.30@60.40, flour midds. 
$60.30@ 60.90, red dog $61.30@61.40. 


Philadelphia: With the local mill- 
feed market displaying a steady un- 
dertone, dealings continued on a quiet 
basis last week. Most consumers were 
reluctant to book ahead at current 
costs and indicated that any sharp 
downward revision would bring them 
into the picture because they would 


prefer better forward coverage at this 
time of year. The Dec. 12 list of quo- 
tations was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week: Bran $56.50, standard 
midds. $57.50, red dog $57.50. 

New Orleans: Millfeed business was 
a little easier last week, with bran 
prices remaining steady while shorts 
were irregular but slightly higher. 
Mill offerings were not pressing and 
easily took care of the demand since 
mixers and jobbers hesitated to pur- 
chase at the asking prices and booked 
only for immediate needs. Futures 
were down slightly, and the market 
was easier. Quotations Dec. 11: Bran 
$55@55.50, shorts $57@57.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued strong, with prices advancing 
another $1 a ton and supply falling 
a bit behind demand. It appears that 
in recent months feed formulas have 
been extensively changed in order to 
take advantage of the relatively low 
price of millfeed, and the demand for 
supplies is now much heavier than it 
was 30 days ago. Production has not 
picked up, and the market has a very 
firm undertone. Quotations Dec. 12: 
Millfeed $47, delivered common tran- 
sit points, sacked. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $51. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 
last week, with demand firm and 
steady. Plants are working to ca- 
pacity, 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, and are booked into 1954. Quo- 
tations Dec. 12: Red bran and mill- 
run $46, midds. $51. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $53, midds. $58. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$53.50, midds $58.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Output is small, 
and most of the larger mills are mov- 
ing supplies into their own feed 
plants. Demand is not great either in 
the domestic or foreign market. Quo- 
tations Dec. 12: Bran $49@51, shorts 
$52@53, midds. $57@59, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices were 
down slightly last week as the result 
of freer offerings from both local and 
prairie mills. Quotations were about 
$1 per ton easier. No export business 
was reported. Cash car quotations 
Dec. 11: Bran $46@48.80, shorts 
$47.30 @50.30, midds. $57. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds are moving 
steadily for the most part into eastern 
Canada, although some supplies are 
earmarked for the eastern U.S. Al- 
berta mills are also shipping into 
British Columbia. With mills work- 
ing at about 75% of capacity, there 
are no surplus stocks and prices are 
steady. Quotations Dec. 12: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $39@43, shorts $41@45, 
midds. $49@ 53. All prices cash carlot. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remained 
slack, with prices up 5¢ sack. Quota- 
tions Dec. 11: Pure white rye $4.30@ 
4.35, medium rye $4.10@4.15, dark 
rye $3.55 @3.60. 

Chicago: Rye flour business was 
judged only fair in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 11. Some 
of the sales were holdovers from the 
preceding week, when jobbers stocked 
up at a good rate. Buying tapered off 
at the end of the period, however, in- 
dicating that inventories were near- 
ing a satisfactory level. Quotations 
Dec. 11: White patent rye $4.21@ 
4.72, medium $4.01@4.52, dark $3.46 
@4.02. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remain good. Quotations Dec. 
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11: Pure white $4.93, medium $4.73, 
dark $4.18, rye meal $4.43. 

New York: Rye flour sales were 
quiet after a recent brief spurt. Quo- 
tations Dec. 11: Pure white patents 
$5 @ 5.20. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flours 
was very small last week. Prices were 
said to be too high. Even when sup- 
plies of rye flours are at a low point 
in bakeries, resistance is strong and 
purchases cover only pressing needs 
and are bought for immediate de- 
livery. Directions were fair. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Dec. 
12: Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.82 
@493. medium $4.5474.73, dark 
$4.07@ 4.40, blended $6.22@6.42, rye 
meal $4.32@ 4.43. 

Philadelphia: Some light takings of 
rye were reported in the local market 
last week, but most bakers appeared 
unwilling to book ahead because they 
hope for a downward revision in costs. 
They were also restrained from buy- 
ing by the investigation into the rye 
import situation. The December 12th 
quotation on rye white of $4.85@4.95 
was unchanged from the _ previous 
week. 

Portland: White patent $6.15, pure 
dark $5.40. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The unseason- 
able weather still continues, and de- 
mand is low in consequence. Even the 
lumber camps in northern Ontario 
and Quebec, normally heavy buyers 
of oatmeal, have not been able to get 
fully operational in the face of un- 
suitable weather conditions. Quota- 
tions Dec. 12: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Export business in rolled 
oats and oatmeal continues negligible, 
and there has been only a very slight 
increase in domestic business with the 
advent of colder weather. Mill run- 
ning time is still short of capacity. 
Prices are firm. Quotations Dec. 12: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65@4.85 
in the three prairie provinces, oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $5.6075.85. All 
prices cash carlot. 
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FIRE HITS WAREHOUSE 
OF MILL AT BUFFALO 
BUFFALO—A fire in the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. warehouse here 
Nov. 7 caused inventory damage and 
forced the mill to close temporarily. 
The mill was not affected and re- 
sumed operations later in the week. 
A wood floor in the warehouse 
burned, causing smoke damage to 
sacks and flour in bulk storage bins. 
The loss was estimated at more than 
$100,000. 





The fire was confined to one floor 
of the warehouse. The cause was not 
immediately determined. 
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APPLICANT 
ST. LOUIS—Application for mem- 
bership in the Merchants Exchange 
of St. Louis has been made by John 
E. Starnes of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. 





CORRECTION 


It was erroneously stated in the 
Dec. 8 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller that Wilson P. Tanner, New 
York, is connected with the William 
Penn Flour Co., Philadelphia. This is 
incorrect. Mr. Tanner is not connect- 
ed with the William Penn Flour Co. 
in any way. 
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London Barley, 
Corn Futures to 
Open Jan. 4 


LONDON—tTrading in barley and 
corn futures on London's Baltic Ex- 
change is scheduled to open Jan. 4, 
1954, after being closed since the 
early days of World War II. The 
wheat futures market will be opened 
at a later date, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the London 
Corn Trade Assn. 

Trading will be under the control 
of the London Grain Futures Assn., 
an organization specially set up under 
the auspices of the corn trade group. 
Trading hours will be from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. to 4 p.m. Mon- 
day through Friday. 

The market will be on a c.i.f. basis, 
with eight different types of barley 
and five different types of corn ten- 
derable. Trading periods will be for 
each calendar month. The unit for 
each contract will be 100 long tons, 
each of 2,240 lb. Quotations will be 
expressed in pounds, shillings and 
pence sterling, the minimum fluctua- 
tion being set at three pence a ton. 

The following grades of barley will 
be deliverable: Iraqian and Iranian, 
f.a.q. at contract price; Turkish f.a.q. 
at contract price; Algerian, Tunisian 
or Moroccan f.a.q. at contract price; 
Black Sea and Danubian, f.a.q. at 3/- 
(three shillings) premium; La Plata 
f.a.q. at 6/- premium; No. 2 Canadian 
feed, 41/- premium; No. 1 Canadian 
feed, 46/- premium; No. 2 Australian 
Chevalier, 46/- premium. 

The following types or qualities of 
maize (corn) will be deliverable: 
Yellow La Plata, f.a.q. at contract 
price; South African Yellow Flint No. 
1 (No. 6 Round Yellow) at 5/- (five 
shillings) discount; Black Sea and 
Danubian, f.a.q. at 10/- discount; 
South African Yellow Dent No. 1 
(No. 4 Flat Yellow) at 10/- discount; 
No. 1 or No. 2 Yellow American 
maize, at 10/- discount. Re-export of 
tendered grain is prohibited. 

An original margin of £50 per unit 
of 100 tons (fifty pounds sterling), to- 
gether with any loss difference be- 
tween the contract price and the clos- 
ing quotation of the day, will be re- 
quired to be deposited with the Clear- 
ing House by each party at the time 
of registering a contract. 

Margins against any subsequent loss 
differences occurring will be called 
daily, as provided by the appropriate 
by-laws, but normally such margins 
will not be called for lesser amounts 
than £25 per unit of 100 tons. Daily 
margins deposited may be released 
by the Clearing House as, and when, 
the quotations permit. 

The pound sterling, at present 
rates, is equivalent to $2.81 U.S. funds 
and a shilling is worth 14¢. 
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NOMINATIONS TO CHICAGO 
EXCHANGE POSTS LISTED 


CHICAGO—A slate of candidates 
to fill vacancies that will occur in 
January among offices of the Chicago 
Board of Trade has been announced 
by Robert C. Liebenow, board secre- 
tary. 

Sylvester J. Meyers, president of 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., was re- 
nominated for president. Mr. Meyers 
served as president of the exchange 
during 1953 and also had previously 
served as both first and second vice 
president. 

Julius Mayer, second vice president 
the past year, was nominated as first 








Fire Destroys Dannen Feed Plant in St. Joseph 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Fire destroyed 
one of the feed plants of Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, the night of 
Nov. 27. Originating in an overheated 
conveyor during a night shift, the 
blaze caused total damage estimated 
at close to $1 million. No workmen 
were injured. 

The mill, located in the South Park 
area of St. Joseph, had a capacity of 
approximately 300 tons per day and 
was devoted entirely to formula feed 
production. The company has two 
other mills in St. Joseph and a third 
at Red Oak, Iowa. Company officials 
said that customers would be sup- 
plied without substantial interrup- 
tion from other plants of the corpora- 
tion. Main offices of the company, 
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located at the principal plant across 
town, were not involved in the fire. 
The offices at the burned mill were 
employed only to handle dock busi- 
ness at that plant. 

The soybean crushing operations of 
the company also were not affected 
by the fire, the bean processing facili- 
ties being located elsewhere. 

Dwight Dannen, president of the 
milling concern, estimated the dam- 
age to the burned plant at $500,000 
plus a large inventory of feed ingredi- 
ents and finished formula feeds. Loss 
was covered by insurance. A concrete 
elevator at the plant was still stand- 
ing after the fire, but the extent of 
damage to the tanks was not imme- 
diately determined. The tanks had a 
storage capacity of about 150,000 bu. 
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Photo Courtesy of Kansa City Star 


Mr. Dannen said that the company 
would begin construction of a new 
mill as soon as possible. 

Two warehouses, the seven story 
mill and 13-railroad boxcars were de- 
stroyed. The fire is said to have 
started in the top floor of the mill 
between 8:30 and 9 p.m. Eight fire 
companies fought the fire ineffectual- 
ly. So much water was poured into 
the flame that the reduced water pres- 
sure caused some streams of water to 
play out. 

3y 11 p.m. the mill, both ware- 
houses and the mill office had been 
destroyed. 

The above aerial photograph shows 
the mill and warehouse on either side 
of the railroad tracks. Beyond is the 
local mill office and elevators. 





vice president. Mr. Mayer is execu- 
tive vice president of Continental 
Grain Co. William J. Walton, assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer of General 
Mills, Ine., was nominated for sec- 
ond vice president. He has served as 
a member of the board of directors 
the past four years. 

Renominated for three-year terms 
as directors were: Henry M. Wolf, 
broker; James S. Schonberg, assistant 
secretary, Uhlmann Grain Co., and 
Vincent W. Rooney, broker. William 
G. Catron, Jr., vice president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., and James P. 
Reichmann, broker, were nominated 
as directors for the first time. 

For places on the nominating com- 
mittee, the following new members 
were selected: William C. Engel and 
John G. McCarthy, Sr., each to serve 
three years. The appeal committee 
nominations for two-year terms were: 
Paul E. Berry, Robert L. Carpenter, 
Mellville E. Latimer, John F. Mc- 
Guire and Donald R. Ryan. To serve 
as members of the committee on ar- 
bitration, the following were named: 
Arthur John Bailer, Earl G. Bostrom, 
Richard M. Withrow, Harry B. Trei- 
chel and Herman Gordon. 

The annual election of the exchange 
will be held Jan. 18, 1954. 


Homer P. Hargrave, resident part- 
ner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, served as chairman of the 
nominating committee 
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VAN DE KAMP BONUS 
LOS ANGELES—tThe 17th Christ- 
mas bonus in the last 18 years will 
be distributed to the employees of 
the Van de Kamp Holland Dutch 
Bakeries. The bonus will be a distri- 
bution of $75,000, it was announced 
jointly by Lawrence L. Frank, presi- 
dent, and Theodore J. Van de Kamp, 
executive vice president. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 


JAY D. SMITH MOVES TO 
GRADY PARKERSON FIRM 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Jay D. Smith 
has joined Grady J. Parkerson & Co., 
Dallas, feed brokerage firm, and will 
handle protein and other feed ingre- 
dients. Offices are in the Fidelity 
Union Life Bldg. Mr. Smith was 
manager of the Shahan-Smith Co. in 
the feed brokerage business in San 
Antonio and for the past two years 
and previously was feed ingredient 
buyer and traffic manager for Bur- 
rus Feed Mills, Fort Worth. 


GENERAL MILLS OFFICIAL, 
ERNEST F. TIBBLING, DIES 


KANSAS CITY Ernest F. Tib- 
bling, prominent southwestern cereal 
chemist, died in a Kansas City hos- 
pital Dec. 10 after an illness of about 
two years. He was products control 
director for General Mills, Inc., serv- 
ing the plants in Kansas City and 
Wichita. 

Mr. Tibbling joined General Mills 
shortly after graduation from. the 
University of Minnesota in 1914. He 
was transferred to Kansas City in 
1922 and has been a resident there 
ever since. He was an early member 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists and a past chairman of 
the Kansas City section. 

He served as a member of the 
millers’ advisory committee of the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, until ill health forced his 
retirement. Mr. Tibbling was a pio- 
neer worker in feed formulation and 
nutrition. 


He is survived by the widow, Mrs. 
Susie Tibbling, and two daughters, all 
of Kansas City. 
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Three new members have been 
elected to the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. R. J. Crawford, Continental 
Grain Co., has been elected on a 
membership transferred from Loren 
Johnson, who has left Kansas City 
to become manager of Continental 
operations at Norfolk, Va. Sidney D. 
Wise became a member on transfer 
from John T. Burton. Mr. Wise rep- 
resents Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane. A third new member 
approved was Eugene Cernich, Mid- 
western Grain Co. The Cernich mem- 
bership was purchased from Cort 
Addison, recently retired partner in 
the Addison-Hursley Grain Co. 

2 


Charles R. Hoyt, president, Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.; 
Fay Sprague, Lake City banker; Carl 
A. Rapp, Kansas City broker, and 
Duane E. Tobey, Hammond Bag & 
Paper Co., Kansas City, spent the 


past weekend duck hunting in the 
Stuttgart, Ark., area. 
gS 
Francis McKown, vice president, 


Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was a 
recent business visitor in Kansas 
City. 
e 
.. P. Mitchell, president, E. P. Mit- 
chell Co., Kansas City flour broker, 
who is in St. Luke's Hospital, Kansas 
City, has shown some improvement 
but still remains in critical condition. 
Mr. Mitchell suffered a stroke Nov 
26. 
2 
Thurman H. Sherwood, of the re- 
gional office of the Commodity Credit 


Corp., Dallas, was in Kansas City 
Dec. 10-11 visiting friends in the 
trade. 


J. George Kehr, general superin- 
tendent, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and past president of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
is again at his office regularly after 
recovering from illness which kept 
him at home for some time. 

2 

Charles B. McDaniel, director of 

advertising for National Bakers Serv- 


ices, Inc., international sponsor of 
Hollywood bread, is taking an ex- 
tended leave of absence from his 


present duties, it was announced re- 
cently. He plans to live at his home 
in Florida, acting as consultant for 
National Bakers Services, Inc. 

a 

Fritz Stern, formerly head of the 
Stella Flour & Feed Co., New York, 
is now associated with the Albumina 
Supply Co., Inc., also of New ‘York. 

@ 

Terrence J. Gunning, salesman in 
the New York area for General Mills, 
Inc., for many years, was presented 
with a wrist watch at a dinner at 
the Hotel Lexington given by his as- 


sociates in the local office, on the 
occasion of his retirement Nov. 30. 
s 


Paul M. Marshall, vice president 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn., Chicago, leaves with his wife 
this week for an extended stay at 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 

s 

Harold Anderson, Anderson Eleva- 
tor Co., Toledo; Jack Harris, Buffalo: 
and Einar Berg and W. J. Kahlert, 


Minneapolis, were among the out of 
town visitors introduced on the 
New York Produce Exchange during 
the week ending Dec. 11. 


The recovery of Mrs. Herman 
Steen, wife of the vice president and 
executive secretary of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, is pro- 
gressing very well, according to Mr. 
Steen. She was taken ill earlier this 
month and hospitalized at the Elm- 
hurst (Ill.) Hospital. She must, how- 
ever, remain inactive for some time. 


Dr. Theodore G. Klump, president 
of Winthrop Stearns, Inc., has been 
elected president of the National 
Pharmaceutical Council, a new or- 
ganization of drug producers. 


P. U. Wheatley, durum division, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Pittsburgh last week calling 
on the trade with J. Spagnol, Pitts- 
burgh flour broker. 

e 


A. M. Thomas, acting director of 
traffic, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor at the 
southwestern division headquarters 
in Oklahoma City. 

& 

Jack Silva, on leave from the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
left New York by plane Dec. 2 to 
consult with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions in Rome on plans for a bakery 
pilot plant and school to be estab- 
lished next year in Santiago, Chile. 
During his trip through Europe he 
will also see members of the industry 
in Scandinavian countries. 


William A, Lohman, director of 
flour sales and Monroe Wellerson, ex- 
port flour sales manager, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, were visitors 
in the New York offices recently. 

e 

E. D. Rogers, Jr., vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
made a flying trip to Boston, during 
a stay of several days in the New 
York market. 

6 


Bernie Bierman, for many years a 
famous football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Tulane Uni- 
versity, was a visitor on the floor 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
last week. Mr. Bierman was en route 
to Lawrence, Kansas, to address the 
annual football banquet at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


DEATHS 


George Wagner, former part owner 
of the Olympic Pie Co., Seattle, and 
superintendent of the plant until his 
retirement last year because of ill 
health, died in San Diego. 











Mrs. Minnie MacLean, former sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Mensendieck 
Grain Co., Kansas City, died at the 
home of her sister, Mrs. Ida Mae 
Mensendieck, in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
Dec. 9. Mrs. MacLean joined the firm 
founded by her late brother-in-law, 


Winfried J. Mensendieck, when it be- 
gan business in the Kansas City mar- 
ket in 1913. She was active until 
about a year ago. Mrs. MacLean’s 
home until recently was in New Jer- 
sey, and she had come to her sister’s 
home in Florida for the winter. 


Stephen Lovett, 63, Wisconsin rep- 
resentative for Durkee Famous 
Foods’ shortening division, died Dec. 
9 of injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident while enroute to Mil- 
waukee from Oshkosh where he had 
participated in a food demonstration. 
Mr. Lovett’s car went off a highway 
while negotiating a curve. Mr. Lov- 
ett had been associated with Durkee 
for 12 years and active in the Wis- 
consin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Assn. Survivors are his widow and 
two daughters. 


Ernest F. Tibbling, products con- 
trol director for General Mills, Inc., 
serving the plants at Kansas City and 
Wichita, died at Kansas City Dec. 10. 
More details will be found on page 
31. 
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Werthan Company 
Introduces Cotton 
Flannel Flour Bag 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Cotton flan- 
nelette is now being promoted as a 
flour bag fabric. The Werthan Bag 
Corp., Nashville, has introduced a 
line of 25-lb. flour bags made of cot- 
ton flannel. 

Werthan said the material is Cone 
Velvelette, “the flannelette of 
fashion,’ manufactured by Cone Mills. 

The bag company is furnishing the 
new bags in five patterns, with each 
pattern in two color combinations, 
making a total of 10 designs and color 
combinations. 

Each bag has a butt tag _ litho- 
graphed in full color. The illustra- 
tions on the tag are drawings of cot- 
ton flannel garments made with Sim- 
plicity patterns, such as children’s 
pajamas, bed jackets, sport shirts and 
baby gowns. 

Werthan officials said that, to help 
millers and blenders publicize the new 
bag for flour, they are making free 
advertising materials available. These 
materials include window streamers, 
advertising mats and radio and tele- 
vision commercials. 
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Globe Milling Co. 
Receives Plaque 


WATERTOWN, WIS.—The Globe 
Milling Co., the oldest business firm 
in Watertown, Wis., at 108 years, 
was recently honored by the Water- 
town Association of Commerce at 
the group’s annual dinner meeting. 

Accepting a plaque for Globe was 
its president and general manager, 
Sidney C. Northrop. Plaques were 
also awarded to six other Watertown 
firms whose ages range from 100 to 
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PILLSBURY TO RELOCATE 
TWO EASTERN OFFICES 
NEW YORK—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has leased the third floor of a 16-story 
building now under construction at 
589 Fifth Avenue, the southeast cor- 
ner of E. 48th St. Occupancy will be 
about May 1, with the bakery, gro- 
cery and export departments moving 
from present quarters at 21 West St. 
Effective Feb. 1, the Philadelphia 
offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will be 
located in the Wilford Bldg., 33rd 
and Arch Streets, Room 530. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
ST v 
PACIFIC COAST MILLER HAS OPEN- 
ing for executive with proven sales ex- 
perience and technical educational back- 
ground. Address 1346, Milling Production, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 











CONTROL CHEMIST WITH FLOUR AND 
feed experience. Must be capable of in 
stalling laboratory Nutritional back 
ground helpful but not required Birdsey 
F.our & Feed Mills, Box 708, Macon, Ga 
ed to assume responsibility for 

and screening equipment in our cork 

grinding plant at Elkton, Md. This is a 

“once in a lifetime’ opportunity for a 


grinding 


capable, industrious man looking for a 
permanent connection with a_ successful 
small company. Write Maryland Cork 
Co., Elkton, Md., giving details. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














Vv J 
FOR SALE—ST. REGIS VALVE BAG 
Packer 402 PS, complete Address 1370, 
The Northwestern Miller, 141 W. Jack- 


son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v et ere ee 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 





scales, bag closing imachines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MOORE-LOWRY TO BUILD 
ADDITION TO ELEVATOR 


KANSAS CITY 











Construction will 
begin soon on a half million-bushel 
addition to the mill elevator of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. at Cof- 
feyville, Kansas. The announcement 
was made this week by Elmo F. Mer- 
rill, treasurer and general manager 
of the company, whose offices are lo- 
cated in Kansas City. 

Plans have been approved for the 
storage to be built under the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture guaran- 
teed storage use program. The con- 
tract for the building of the addition 
will be let in the immediate future. 

“Additional storage has been need- 
ed at the Coffeyville mill for quite 
some time,” Mr. Merrill said in mak- 
ing the announcement. Present stor- 
age capacity is 625,000 bu. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED MEN 
ENJOY ANNUAL PARTY 
ST. PAUL—The annual Christmas 
party of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry was held Dec. 


11 at the Casino Room, Hotel St. 
Paul, here. About 40 members at- 
tended the afternoon card _ session 


and buffet dinner at 7 p.m. 

As in former years, members ex- 
changed gifts and enjoyed an informal 
evening following the dinner. 




















































CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


1954 


Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Til. 

Jan. 19-21 — National 
Manufacturers Assn.; 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., 
M. Green, 139 No. Ashland 
Palatine, Til. 

Jan. 23—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Ft. Shelby Hotel, Detroit; sec., 
Frenry S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Jan, 23-25— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 31-Fet. 2—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 





Macaroni 
Flamingo Ho- 
Robert 

Ave., 


Carter Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 


Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 2-4—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 6-7-—— Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual golf outing, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 


Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 


New York 17, N.Y. 
Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 


Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2—Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

March 1-4— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 


Room 1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il. 
March 14-17 — Associated Retail 


Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
eago 13, Il. 

March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 


4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, fifth annual assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading, Pa. 
April 6-7— Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 


Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bldg., 


Little Rock, Ark. 
April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 


She’s looking through someone else’s eyes 


Few purchases are made without thought of how they will 


be judged by others. 


[he practical business men who order more than 85 
per cent of all Multiwall bags are well aware of this. They 
rate* a good impression high on their purchasing check 


list. They mean, of course, a good printing impression. 


When vour Multiwall sack puts its best foot forward 


inevitabl) Are influc need by your bag 


Most 


visually, you take a long step toward both winning and 


holding your customer. 


Depending on your product, your Multiwall may or 


may not play a major role in making the initial sale 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


Mor so every day eee 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


often, 


The se of what you sell, and the re ord rs Vou receive, 


easy it is to read, how easy it is to reme mber. 


Mutltiwalls are 


the best dr ssed 


Multiwalls. This is one of many good reasons why the 
biggest users of Multiwalls today look to Union for a 


vreate! proportion of their needs than atany other time. 





“August 





Bakers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4—Texas Bakers’ Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623—14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 


man X. Swenson, 113 South Court St., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 





May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, HUlL.; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1867 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


how it looks, how 


1951 research 


* NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING + CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
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BOOKS— 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control, A text book and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grain, 245 pages, $3 25 
6x9, photo-offset, 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision.................... s 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation’s Business. This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, 6 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages...... s 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION. . . . .  B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists, Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays, Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2? 00 
aera é 


113 pages, 84x11, offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948 
Storck & Teague 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD... 
A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 


Published in August, 1952. 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations, $7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value .......... . s 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION 
IN INDUSTRY . . . . By Samuel J. Lee 


Analyzes every form of automotive transportation for business purposes. Makes 
recommendations for efficient fleet management. Provides effective record-keeping 
systems, Stresses “preventive maintenance” to minimize costs. Emphasizes driver 
educ ation for safety and profit, Originally published 1950, = 50 


BAKERS DICTIONARY . . By Albert R. Daniel 
$3.00 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary 
for the baking and allied trades 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER . . . . ByA.J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 
now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $4 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur....... s 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 


Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which $ 0 
the baker can increase sales and improve his product's quality ine 1.0 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, 
Rolls and Cookies 
Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title 


and Mr. Vander Yoort’s treatment of the subject recommend $4 00 
it to bakers, large and small Ee ) 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1953 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections de- 
voted to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a 
reference on annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, $ 

including labeling, ete. ; 2.00 


Reader Service Department 
The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


ORDER FROM 





June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


1955 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; summer convention, the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; 
Sec., Emmet Cary, 16 McClelland 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; see., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 
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URUG! AY PREDICTS 
RECORD WHEAT CROP 


WASHINGTON 








Uruguay’s wheat 
producers will harvest the largest 
crop of record, according to present 
estimates of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. The wheat acreage seeded for 
the harvest now beginning is placed 
at about 1.5 million acres compared 
with about 1.3 million acres last 
season. Excellent yields are forecast 
and a substantial export surplus is 
expected. 

The increased acreage is attributed 
to the relatively high price guaran- 
teed the producers, which has en- 
couraged wheat seeding at the ex- 
pense of other crops having a less 
assured future. The guaranteed price 
to producers is 16.50 pesos per 100 
kilograms which would be the equiv- 
alent of $2.52 bu. at the official rate 
of exchange. Rapid mechanization 
since the end of the war has also 


been a contributing factor, with 
growers thus able to utilize brief 
periods of favorable weather to ex- 


pand seeding. 

An agreement was signed by Uru- 
guay and Brazil during the first week 
of October under which Uruguay 
agreed to give priority to Brazil for 
the sale of its entire 1953-54 wheat 
surplus, estimated at 200,000 metric 
tons. 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on *‘ Western 


Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN BJLOUR powestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 











25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN < 


Brokers 


Flour 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 








PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON ,E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 











Cable Address: ‘‘DorFeacH,'’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 

Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 

Cable Address: “Famed,”’ London 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “‘CoveNTRY,”’ London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


FEED, ETC, 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














Cable Address: “Topri’’, London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address “Goldenglo lasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR niakeibiadd 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoMaA,"’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington St 











“WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers . . ‘ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 


Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 











Mr.: “I’m not arguing with you.” 
Mrs.: “No, but you were listening 
in a very unpleasant manner.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The stranger ambled into the farm- 
yard and was greeted by the farmer. 
The visitor produced his card and re- 
marked: “I'm a government inspec- 
tor and am entitled to inspect your 
farm.” 

Half an hour later the farmer heard 
screams from his pasture, where the 
inspector was being chased by a bull. 
Leaning over the gate as the inspec- 
tor came by, the farmer cried: “Show 
him your card, mister show him 


your card.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Brown: “I suppose now that you 
have your baby girl life is just one 
beautiful symphony?” 

Black: ‘‘Well, not exactly; it’s 
more like grand opera full of 
marches, arias, and loud calls for the 
author every night.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The railway superintendent always 
made a point of insisting that station- 
masters send in a full report at once 
of any accident, however small. One 
morning he received the following 
urgent message: “Man fell from plat- 
form in front of moving train. Will 
send further details later.” 

After waiting for what seemed an 
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SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Flourimport” 








EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 15 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 
a single important issue .. . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S, 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











age, the superintendent received the 
second message: “Everything okay. 
Nobody injured. Engine was going 
backwards.” 


¢*¢¢ 


Elmer and Susan were taking a 


spin along a country road. Nothing 
was Said for the first ten miles. Sud- 
denly Elmer stopped the car, turned 
to her and said, “I'm a man of few 
words. Do you neck, or don’t you?” 


Susan: “I'm a girl of few words 
I don’t but you've talked me into it.” 


eo ¢ ¢ 


A woman shopper was instrumental 


in scaring away a would-be holdup 


man. It happened this way: “When 
the robber walked in,” she told, “I 


had just asked the butcher the price 


of the roast, and the robber ran when 
I screamed.” 





N. V. So te 
) “MEELUNIE” 


Yi (Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 





W | ‘aha 
.o ge) AMSTERDAM 
~ 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX &82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 


Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON's 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr P.O. Box 6 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANcHOR,"’ Belfast 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mau-citsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen" 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL rH 
DUBLIN 


LEr 
BELFAST 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St... KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN"” 











W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
ANI) FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “‘Medium” 














Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 





Pro-forma contract stating 
will be sent 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat fiours 
terms and conditions in full 


on request 
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3 BAKER FLOURS that give 
Ce: pai 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











CONTINUING A TRADITION OF UNSURPASSED 
QUALITY IN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS with... 


a Cake and Cracker 
Flour for every 
Purpose ... 


Vawier & Spies Milling Company 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


Complete Gacilities for Serving the Milling Indy | 

















| MEMBERS OFFICE S: | 
© BOARD O DE AGO 
KA BO OF TRADE KA TY, MO | 
M OLIS GR NGE w yo | 
w YO oD ANGE | | _— ENID, OKLA. 
| WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WO A | 
ae =o | wore 
wo corto 
NEW YORK RUBBER E ‘XCHANGE 
| NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
| NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE SS 
| W YORK COCOA G 4,000,000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 














KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Season's Greetings 


from the makers of j-H flours 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 27 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
> Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 








> 


MINNEAPOLIS 




















Christmas Gift 
Suggestion 


GIVE A 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


ver Ohe zx 4 
pol dean $Hiller 


Vy) PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 





HOLIDAY RATES 


ONE 1-YEAR GIFT............. $ 4.00 
TWO 1-YEAR GIFTS........... 7.00 
ONE 2-YEAR GIFT ....... $ 7.00 
TWO 2-YEAR GIFTS...... .... 12.00 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
announce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
Christmas Card bearing my name: 


}] One Year [] Two Years C] New [] Renewal 
NS PT rer eT rea) Perey Te ee ee ee ee eee tre eee ee Le 
PGE o.5.0 (40.5 WS 0842 CERO RRO E AO 
City ; ; , Zone . State 


Gift Card to Read From 


SSS SSS SS SKS SKS SS SSS SSS SSS SSF SSS eeeenanaes 
] One Year [] New CO 


[1] Two Years Renewal 


Adddre 


City , ; BOD: cviaes State . 


Gift Card ¢ Read From 
SS SSS SS SSS SSS BBB SSS SSeS SSS SSeS ee eee SSS SSS SSS 
One Year [] New 


[] Two Years ] Renewal 


City Zone State 
i From 
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CANADA WINDS UP THREE 
YEARS OF LARGE CROPS 

WINNIPEG—For the third suc- 
cessive year Canadian farmers have 
harvested unusually large crops, with 
wheat, barley, rye, shelled corn and 
rapeseed outturns the second largest 
on record. A new production record 
was set for the soybean crop, while 
spring wheat, oats for grain, barley, 
spring rye, mixed grains and flaxseed 
did not quite reach the record or near 
record levels established in 1952. 

The year’s average yield of spring 
sown grains, almost without excep- 
tion, was higher than in 1952 in 
eastern Canada and British Columbia 
but below last year’s figures for the 
three prairie provinces. 

Canada’s 1953 wheat crop is now 
estimated at 614 million bushels, 
which is second only to the 1952 rec- 
ord of 687,900,000 bu. and 45% over 
the 1943-52 average. Spring wheat 
production is estimated at 587,800,000 
bu., harvested from an estimated 24,- 
800,000 acres, representing a yield of 
23.7 bu. an acre. Last year’s record 
average was 26.3 bu. 

In the prairie provinces the 1953 
wheat crop is estimated at 584 mil- 
lion bushels, down 80 million bushels 
from last year. Average yield in the 
prairies as a whole is 23.7 bu. an acre, 
with Manitoba averaging 20.8, Sas- 
katchewan 23.3 and Alberta. 25.7. 
Manitoba's crop is estimated at 46 
million bu., Saskatchewan at 375 mil- 
lion and Alberta at 163 million. 

Oats production is down 13%, 
reaching only 405,600,000 bu., com- 
pared with 466,800,000 bu. last year 
The barley crop is now estimated at 
262,100,000 bu., compared with 291,- 
400,000 bu. last year. Both oats and 
barley production were above 1952 in 
all areas except the prairie prov- 
inces 

Combined production of fall and 
spring rye is now placed at 28,100,000 
bu., second only to last year’s record 
of 32,400,000 bu. 

Canadian oilseed crops, other than 
flaxseed, are over 1952, with flaxseed 
production estimated at 10,400,000 
bu., against 13 million last year. Soy- 
bean production set a new record of 
1,409,000 bu., and rapeseed produc- 
tion jumped to 51,500,000 lb., more 
than three times last year’s outturn. 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS TO BE READY SOON 
FOR MACHINERY MEETING 


NEW YORK—Program plans will 

on be completed for the annual 
meeting of the Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., accord- 
ing to Raymond J. Walter, executive 
secretary. The meeting will be held 
Feb. 15-17 at the Hotel Nicollet in 
Minneapolis. 





As at previous meetings, the pro- 
gram will feature addresses and dis- 
cussions by leaders in the grain proc- 
essing industry as well as general as- 
sociation activities. 
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LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu GRADE SprRinG WHEAT FLouRS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING 
for the 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanto Minneapolis 
New Orleans New York City, 


MILLING 


Dolles 347 Madi " 
INDUSTRY St. Lovis ——— 


PTT Denver Winter Heven, Fla 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
18 10 Konsas City, Kons. Phoenix 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *it!'*:% 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Gusur Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


























THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s" 120" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MO. 
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Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Wilson & lunlop, Ltd... 


Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 
Wolcott & Lincoln Ine 


aT) 


36 
$4 


18 


36 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


| cluding bulletin and list services. Are a Wt 


you taking advantage of this service 





program? Ask for more details. 


























GRAIN SERVICE ~ 
Guerywhere 








New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City ae 
Omahe Fe Wedh 
Minneapolis Portland 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Toledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B, C. 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
- 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahe aaonemte 
Minneapolis Gelveston 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
rROM™ 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


Bree . a 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
ond, 








Ninn. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Khansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Building 


Main MO. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 











400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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THOROBREAD 
We pits float 


A Merry Christmas 


and 
Best Wishes for the 


New Year 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 























SERRE 


tl 

















ARNOLD OF STERLING 



















ever watchful 


our fire department is ever watchful of the single responsibility they 
are equipped and trained to handle. 
The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar. 
This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment. 


eo 
DYOX fore 7 


for flour maturing / 
NOVADFLOX j- | WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
for a whiter, brighter flour \ —_ 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES 1'N PRINCIPAL c;imrir1es 


“Dyox Novadelox’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-80 





SUN SOND 8 


What’s most likely to 
cause a fire in your home? 


What lies behind the fact that every year 11,000 Americans 
are burned to death in their homes . . . that 340,000 homes 
are destroyed ... and that property loss from these fires 


exceeds $700,000,000? 


Just this: 90% of all fires in the home are caused by careless- 
ness. Too many people forget to follow these five simple rules: 


(1) See that your heating system is in good working 
order. 


(2) Repair defective electrical equipment, replace 
worn wiring. Be extra careful with your Christ- 
mas tree and its wiring. 


Don’t smoke in bed, nor discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags. 
Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 


Protect yourself, your family, your home and property. 
Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are against you. 








